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to show itself. If aman loves God, 
he will show his love in his words, in his acts, in his 
offerings. He will do this, not as a mere duty, but 


of the last book of the Bible, when she said, ‘‘I like 
the Book of Revelation; it is°so easy to under- 
stand.’’ Both of these exegetes were right enough 


and seeing everything touched with failure because 
of this, has discovered some great man who had the 


same defect and yet succeeded in life! In order to 
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win us, infallibility must be tempered with a little 
harmless infirmity, and greatness is always being 
saved out of the region of the impossible for. us by 
an occasional mistake on the part of the great. And 
- when we have offered to any one a very high-strung 
admiration, it seems as if they owed it to us to dis- 
close now and then some human weakness which 
will let us feel that we belong to the same class. 
Greatness, being, after all, not so much an isolation 
from one’s fellows asa deeper and more fundamental 
likeness to them, is pretty sure to console us with 
these appearances of weakness ; for the finest strength 
always has weakness somewhere’in its neighborhood, 
and greatness untouched by humor is a rare thing, 
and uninviting. 

In social life, how often one who is trembling with 
self-consciousness' and burdened with propriety is 
relaxed and set at ease by the light and daring way 
in which some one whom we think an authority in- 
hocently trifles with what we had supposed to be an 
inflexible canon of behavior. One’s whole conduct 
becomes agreeably loosened and naturalized by find- 
ing that he need not try quite so hard, after all, and 
will probably accomplish more by trying less strenu- 
ously. By the removal of the fear of doing 
something wrong, we are freer to do what we can do 
well. By seeing some one else, whose social wisdom 
we trust, take a careless and easy pose, the unnatural 
tension of our correct attitudes is broken, to the 
relief of ourselves and everybody else. The social 
sufferer, and perhaps no one suffers more keenly, 
needs the relief, now and then, of a mistake on the 
part of one better mannered. Instead of dethroning 
our idols, a slip on their part occasionally offers an 
easier climb toward them. To relieve itself from 
iciness, a faultless behavior needs the interruption at 
times of some hearty and universal defect, and, with 
a true-hearted man, will result, not in his being content 
with his own faultiness, but in making him feel more 
at home with the other man’s faultlessness. Of all 
the things which in turn keep us in countenance on 
the road to perfection, perhaps none is more humbly 
useful than the discovery now and then that some 
one at our side, apparently making better progress 
than we, is sharing some worrying imperfection of 
our own. Thenceforth, though we intend to rid 
ourselves of it as much as ever, we go at the task 
with a greater calmness and more assurance. 

The mistakes of literature are soothing in a region 
where despairs are frequent. 
here. 


We must be careful 
It is the artist's territory, and he will not 
endure any plea for imperfection, nor are we making 
any. The writer and the student of style, being 
near to perhaps as keen an erjoyment as man is 
capable of, is also quite as near to blank despair. It 
would be too bad if he were to be left without the 
old and kindly helpfulness of innocent mistakes. 
Fortunately he is not. If the critics were to confess, 
we should doubtless find that a stern announcement 
of a defect is often only a disguised satisfaction 
which has |: lped them tremendously. To the stu- 
dent who has almost given up, as every one will, a 
thousand times, who tries to write, what can be more 
composing thah to discover a doubtful line, or pos- 
sibly a mixed metaphor, in the work of a master? 
Homer nods, and the frequency with which we are 
told of Shakespeare’s daring incorrectnesses is perhaps 
due not so much to a wish that he had been more 
correct as to a comfortable realization that he was, 
after all, human. When he becomes too breathless 
for us, we can always fall back on his ‘‘ sea-coast of 
Bohemia.’’ The Connecticut farmer who was in- 
terested in the inerrancy contests said that ‘‘if any- 
body tried to rob his Bible of the few mistakes he 
had been able to discover in it, they’d hear from 
him. Those mistakes had kind of k@pt him up all 
his life, and near to the Book, and made it seem 
enough like himself for him to have a right to it, and 
he couldn’t afford to part with them at his. time of 
life.’’ These slips and mistakes in the things that 
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we Jove and reverence simply help us to discover 
their genealogy, that they come of our stock. The 
first feeling toward a genius is that he is not of our 
kin, and séems te have ho connection with us. We 
are always looking about for some missing link which 
shall prove that his present greatness is in some way 
related to our humanity, and the greater he really 
is the more frequently he will supply them. 

These words are only for the high-purposed and 
the true-hearted. The mistakes of the great have 
often wrecked lesser lives because they have copied 
only those defects. We would do well not to linger 
too long, or be too much comforted by any of them ; 
they are simply places where we get our breath for a 
higher climb. It is of harmless and unsubstantial 
defects that these things have been said. 

Whatever vocations we fail of, this one of making 
mistakes that are both helpful to himself and others 
every good man is sure to fulfil. Some people will 
ever remain dear to the world for the blunders they 
have made. Many a mistake has exhibited more 
love to the world than some notable successes. “The 
mistakes of love, —we must make them, for the ways 
of the world are hard for love, and it stumbles in 
them. Love has no wisdom but what is bought with 
hurt and failure. The mistakes of love we can, after 
all, best endure. Let us beware that mistakes do 
not become too helpful ; let us get help chiefly from 
those that have came from a good cause, a good 
motive, a good man, and be sure to read them and 
interpret them only in the light of the better things 
they tried to serve. They have no meaning in 
themselves. The chief helpfulness of mistakes, next 
to putting us in heart, is in making us merciful. We 
need to have a sound philosophy of mistakes to 
enable us to get through this world, and the philoso- 
phy of despair is never sound. Let us make our 
mistakes in so high a cause that we can see them in 
as high a way as Browning saw them, who said : 


«And what is our failure here but a triumph’'s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or 
agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 
might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony 
should be prized ?’’ 


NOTES TTEDOS 

It is not an easy thing for an outsider 
wena present with precision and fairness 
the distinctive views or teaching of any single denomina- 
tion or organized body of Christian believers. It is not 
always the case that all persons who are inside the spe- 
cial circle would agree upon any statement intended to 
convey the correct idea of those teachings. But there 
will be inquiries in such matters, and it is often neces- 
sary to speak in a general way in reply, without claiming 
infallibility in utterance. Several inquiries concerning 
Keswick and its religious teachings have come in from 


different quarters. An lowa pastor writes : 


In your paper I read of ‘‘the Keswick movement."’ I am sorry 
to say that I am ignorant of the origin, character, and extent of 
this movement. 1 beg of you to give a brief description of it, if 
you think it meet ¢o answer. 


A Pennsylvania subscriber says : 


I notice an allusion to what you designate ‘‘ the Keswick view "’ 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Will you kindly explain in your 
paper what that view is ? 


Keswick is a lovely spot in the northwest of England, 
near the Cumberland lakes, famous for its beautiful 
scenery, and as the home of Shelley and Southey. For 
some twenty years it has been the gathering-place of 
Christian workers representing a type of religious thought 
which includes the possibility and desirableness of a 
state of holiness and entire consecration in the believer. 
Keswick conferences stand in England, so far as their 
repute and influence are concerned, as Northfield con- 


trons 


ferences stand in America. Prominent among * their 
representatives at the present time are the Rev. Webb- 
Peploe, of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, the successor of Dr. Newman Hall in Rowland 
Hill's church, and the Rev. Andrew Munray of South 
Africa) The “Keswick teaching "’ urges the acceptance 
ef Christ as giving superiority to circumstances and 
conditions, and rest and power in him. It avoids 
such terms as the «‘ higher life,’’ and repudiates the 
idea of ‘‘sinless perfection."’' It especially emphasizes 
the duty of humility and the lack of any claim to 
attainment in personal spiritual life. Keswick lead- 
ers have been at Northfield in recent years, and North- 
field leaders have been at Keswick. It would certainly 
be well if all were possessed of the spirit which Keswick 
deems important and attainable. 
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Adam's fFamtty There is danger to an editor in an- 

and swering questions, for he is sure ‘to 
Cain's Marriage rovoke mew inquiries by every one 
It is easier to begin than to stop, 
and he may even confuse more than he helps. This ‘is 
particularly the case with questions about the earlier 
chapters of Genesis. Even those who accept .tiose 
chapters as an inspired record of history are not agreed 
as to the measure of figurative language employed in the 
narrative. Some still hold that the creation of the world 
was in six actual days of twenty-four hours each, and 
they have their mode of showing that this is taught in 
the words of Scripture. Others, equally reverent, insist 
that the Bible does not mean this, or say it. So as to a 
score of other points. Meany understand that the proper 
names given in the earlier chapters of Genesis refer to 
nations or peoples rather than to individuals. Others 
hold that we are bound to think of Adam and Cain and 
of Canaan, and Mizraim, and Asshur, and Sheba, as 
only individuals. The difference here is not as to veri- 
table history or as to inspiration, but as to the figurative 
or the literal language employed. For instance, we 
might say with truth that Columbia is a daughter of Bri- 
tannia, and Britannia is a daughter of Germania. But 
some might think we spoke of individuals, and some 
that we spoke of nations. To mention such a fact in 
Notes on Open Letters is sure to start up inquiries as ‘to 
the processes and results of the thought of those who 
advocate the one view or the other. To attempt to fol- 
low out all the lines of thought suggested or inquired 
after would be an attempt to get the substance of libra- 
ries of discussion into the pages of The Sunday School 
Times. A recent remark in these columns about the 
sons of Adam and the marriage of Cain has already 
moved troubled inquirers to send in their questions. A 
reader in lowa says : 


which he answers. 


You say, in answer to a question about Cain's relatives : “It is 
supposed by many that Adam and Eve represent the first parents 
of one stock or family. There are statements in Genesis (such as 
Gen. 6 : 1-4) which seem to indicate more than one family stock 
in the world.’’ . Now my query is, How do those in favor of the 
opinion mentioned by you explain Acts 17 : 26 and 1 Corinthians 
15 : 22, 45? 

Every theorist as to the specific teaching of Scripture 
has his way of showing that his view is the correct one. 
But it would never do for the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times to attempt to show that everybody besides 
himself is consistent. In speaking about Cain's mar- 
riage, it was expressly stated that it was not necessary to 
suppose there was more than one human stock on 
earth, although some held that there were more. There- 
fore those who differ with the Editer must argue in their 
own defense. Yet Ae sees no difficulty in reconciling 
the passages referred to by the correspondent with the 
theory of such claimants. The word «‘ blood *’ is omitted 
in the Revision in both passages, as not in the original. 
All human beings were ‘‘ of one’’ human nature. As 
to that, all agree. But that does not settle the question; 
nor is it worth while for any one of us to’ attempt to 
settle it. 

A good woman im New York state asks concerning ‘the 
same matter : 


“Do not the Scriptures teach that it was for the sin of Adam an@ 
Eve and their descendants that Christ died? If there were 
*‘ other stocks, or families,"’ upon the earth in Adam's time, where | 
is the proof that their descendants do not exist to-day, and conse- 


quently that there are peoples living who are not included in the 
redemptive scheme ? 


if there are any readers of The Sunday School Times 
who were net involved in the consequences of the sinof — 
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Adam and Eve, who survived the Flood, outside of the. 
ark, and who, on that.account, do not need to love and 
trust Jesus Christ as their Saviour, their case 7s a puz- 
zling one. But in the absence of proof that there are any 
such persons, it would seem best for all to take it for granted 
that Jesus is willing to accept them as they come to him. 
The Syropheenician woman was singularly successful ‘in 
her appeal to-Jesus, even when she seemed to be an out- 
sider. It is worth any one’s while to try the same ex- 
“periment now, for he is declared to be also ‘‘ able to save 
to the uttermost them that draw near unto God through 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them,’’ whether they are included in gospel invitations 
because they were of Adam's stock, and in the ‘re- 
demptive scheme,"’ or merely because he is willing to 
save them in view of their helpless need and their cling- 


ing faith. 





Character 


By John Hall Ingham 


E SHAPES the spheres to suit his ends 
H Who hath a muse for every mood,— 
Who 4n himself hath many friends, 
And finds in crowds his solitude. 


He asks no change of scene or clime, 
Nor heeds the lure of alien lands ; 

His hours for him are all of Time,— 
His universe is where he stands. 


His force doth like the forest grow, 
His tenderness as sunshine thrills, 

His calm desires like rivers flow, 
His hopes are‘ds the mighty hills. 


Serene through tempest and through tide, 
His heart is as the ocean-deeps ; 
And where eternal laws abide 
His soul a starry vigil keeps. 
Philadelphia. 
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The Children of Our Lord’s Own 
Land 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


IFE opens to children, in Eastern as in Western 
lands, very differently in different homes. Some 

it finds laid in soft silken wrappings, some with scarcely 
any wrappings at all; some grow up with all that can 
make childhood a dream of pleasure, others know only 
hardship from the first. At a railway station near Mem- 
phis I saw a little boy, the son of some great man, 
dressed in goid-laced uniform, with officers and servants 
to watch over his safety and anticipate his slightest fan- 





Poor children near Jerusalem. 


cies; and in Jerusalem I noticed another high-born 
child, dressed with almost equal magnificence, and 
waited upon almost as obsequiously,—the son of some 
high Turkish local dignitary. But, alike in Egypt and 
Palestine, the mass of children, especially in the country 
districts, are almost inconceivably poor, and, at least in 
appearance, wretched, as may be judged from this pho- 
tograph of a chance group, taken not far from Jerusalem 
this spring. They are happy enough, poor things ! for 
children can be so under almost any privations; and in 
Palestine the open air and very simple food are enough 
to‘keep them, as a rule, healthy, and make them vigor- 
ous. But it is clear that there is much to be done 
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before they are raised to the Western scale of social 
life. Education is virtually unknown, and domestic 
comfort is no less so. Civilization, in fact, is outside 
their littke world. 

Yet the desire for children is a_passion with all Orien- 
tals. Girls, indeed, are not much valued, but the father 
of a number of sons is regarded as a man to be greatly 
felicitated. When a boy is born, there is wild rejoicing, 
all the friends of the family coming to congratulate the 
parents, bringing what gifts they can, and greeting the 
father with such salutations as ‘‘ Blessed be what thou 
hast received. Blessed be the [future] bridegroom !"’ 
But I have known a mother to fling a girl baby over the 
window, in her mortification at not having a son,—the 
poor infant being thus dreadfully lamed for life. 

At Gaza an amusing instance of the wish for sons 
occurred lately. A laborer had frankly told his wife that 
if she had a girl he would divorce her, but, when the 
time came, the mother-in-law sent word that she had a 
son. The man was out of himself with delight, flinging 
his turban in the air, kissing every one, and telling them 
his good fortune. On reaching home, however, it ap- 
peared that he had been the victim of a pious fraud ; for 
his wife, instead of a son, had presented him with two 
girls. Never was man more crestfallen next day. Every 
one laughed at him, and there was that hateful vow that 
he would divorce his wife, whom he really loved. What 
was he to do? 
the vow. 


At last, love found a way of escape from 
He had said that he would divorce his wife 
if she had a girl, but not if she had two girls, and so he 
kissed her, and kept her ! 

Still, a girl brings at least a pale joy; for she will 
bring money to her father when married, —perhaps from 
twenty-five to a hundred francs, and any money is a 
small fortune to these people. But if a mother has only 
girls, especially if she have no wealthy or high-placed 
relations, her life is a wretched one ; for she is either 
divorced, or a second wife is taken, and she is regarded 
as without God's blessing. Should the second wife be 
equally unfortunate, a third is chosen, if the man can 
afford such a triple luxury,—Jews, as well as others, fol- 
lowing this miserable custom, which also prevails if a 
wife be without any children. 

The peasant’s child in Palestine is born in a dark, 
smoky, windowless hovel, amidst a crowd of women, but 
with no man—not even the husband—present. Nor 
must any woman envious of the mother be in the room, 
for fear she cast the evil eye on the baby, and this ex- 
cludes a second wife also. The name of the child is 
given the moment it is born, and among Muhammadans 
is generally that of the Prophet or uf one of his family or 
companions. Girls are named after the wives or daugh- 
ters of the Prophet, or by some endéaring name, or that 
of a pretty flower, or other pleasing object ; but Cliris- 
tian names also are sometimes used. The new-born 
child is then rubbed with salt and water, and, after some 
days, with oil, its limbs being then stretched to secure 
their straightness. Washing, however, is regarded as 
unnecessary and hurtful to it. Its coarse dress covers it 
from head to foot, and when thus duly swaddled and 
clothed it is put into a swinging cot, made of a bit of 
old carpet, with a cord at each end, henceforth passing 
most of its time in this The mother nurses it by lean- 
ing over the little hammock, and it is carried in this on 
her back when harvest work calls her to the « field,’’ or 
when she goes to the town to sell a load of firewood or 
of vegetables, which she carries on her head. Cleanli- 
ness is at no time greatly honored, and fine dress is 
avoided, even if it could be afforded, for fear of the evil 
eye. A boy will hence, even in comfortable families, 
be dressed in rags, or, if a Christian, in black, with a 
monk's hood, while he is, moreover, consecrated to God, 
to the Virgin, or to some saint. 

I remember seeing one little mite on its mother’s arm, 
with a.fringe of flies instead of eyelashes, sucking the 
eyelids, the baby never either winking or moving, so 
used had it already become to this foul annoyance. 

Babies, however, are happily kept warm, especially 
the head, on which a cap is placed, set off with smalk 
coins, joints of the backbone of a jackal, or*other fan- 
cies, as amulets, to protect the wearer from the evil eye 
and from ghosts. 

The mother always nurses her child till the second 
year ; and, indeed, one sees children, while eating a 
piece of bread or of a cucumber, run to their mother to 
be nursed. ‘ 


Christian children are generally christened on the 
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fortieth day after birth, Muhammadan children are 
circumcised sometimes earlier, sometimes later, though 
in Asia Minor and most other countries the rite is put 
off till the boy is nearing manhood» Muhammadans, 
moreover, occasionally get their children baptized by a 
Christian priest, in the belief that it is of use against the 
evil spirits. 

Fellahin children can endure a great deal, but some 
diseases are very severe with them through the want of 
all medical care, unless obtained from such admirable 
institutions as the Children’s Hospital in Jerusalem, 
which is under the loving care of my friend Dr. San- 
drecksky, or from one of the few medical missionaries 
or other benevolent agencies, Christian love is indeed 
busy to help the poor people, old and young, at the more 
populous centers, where we find Roman Catholic sisters, 
Anglican sisters, medical missionaries, the priests, who 
are more or less trained in medicine, and young men from 
the American and Jesuit colleges at Beirut, who are, per- 
haps, ‘‘imperial doctors of medicine."’ 

As it is, however, very few fellahin children in the 
thinly peopled open.country have as yet realized the 
good of medical care, even if they could reach it. Hap- 
pily, they are subject to fewer diseases than the children 
of Europe, suffering chiefly from inflammations, colds, 
skin diseases, and eye affections, with a painful propor- 
tion of accidents from being left to themselves when 
young near fire in the family hovel, when the mother is 
away at work. Bones broken are left unset, and dislo- 
cations are not reduced, and hence one meets objects 
more hideous in their deformity than happier lands can 
imagine. The eyes are simply left to cure themselves, 
which means to grow blind in an appalling number of 
cases. Burning affected parts, and bleeding with a knife 
That 
they are so healthy as they are is indeed a wonder, with 
their dirt in the house, and on the clothes and person. 


or razor, is varied by enchantinents and sorceries. 


The want of medical help, in spite of willing aid in towns, 
is touching. I Lake 
man, with his wife and baby, coming to my tent, in 


remember, at Merom, a young 
which, fortunately, my companion was an army surgeon, 
for help in a dropsy of the stomach. All three were 
lamentably in want of washing, but needed pity so much 
the more. The poor fellow was duly tapped, and showed 
by looks one cannot forget his gratitude for the relief as 
the water began to run away. Getting down on his 
hands and knees to give it more flow, his every feature 
spoke his thanks,—the only but ample fee of the poor! 
At Cesarea Philippi, the whole female population seemed 
to have gathered at the tent-dvor to get medicine, if pos- 
sible, for this ailment or .that. 
how 


Such experiences show 
the lot of fellahin children. At 
Shiloh the number of young creatures blind of one eye, 


hard must be 


or of both eyes, was terrible, and the same sight repeated 
itself among the Samaritans at Nablous. 

The education of their children does not trouble the 
parents greatly. Boys are sent to the local shaykh to be 
taught reading and writing, and to say their prayers, but the 
daughters are kept at home to help their mothers. Little 
girls of seven have to watch their still younger brothers and 
sisters, and bring water for the houschold from the well 
or fountain, while those a little older have to make the 
family bread, and, along with the mothers, cut and 
bring home from the hills great head-loads of wood for 
firing. They are married so early that their help at 
home in all ways is sought before they can well stand 
fatigue. One often meets little girls of ten who are mar- 
ried, —a couple lately presenting themselves at the Chil- 
dren's Hospital at Jerusalem, the child wife perhaps 
ten, the husband certainly not more than twelve. She 
was carrying bread and other food in a basket on her 
head, while he walked beside her with his mantle slung 
over his shoulder like a grown man. They had come 
about six miles, to see the little wife's brother, a baby, 
and to take some food to her father, who was in the vile 
Turkish jail. 
her brother was at the same time son of her sister-in- 
law, her father wanting to marry again, and being with- 
out money to buy a wife, having given her to her boy 
husband in exchange for her sister, whom he then 
married. 


Strange to say, according to our notions, 


The money brought into the house by the marriage of 
girls is generally used to buy the freedom of the sons 
of the family from conscription, or to get a piece of land 
for them, or to buy a wife for one of them. To have a 
son, as I have said, is the deepest wish of a fellah, and 
to secure an heir in the third generation the next, for 
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the dread of having his name blotted out, by the failure 
of his line on the male side, is as intense in Palestine 
to-day as it was, and still is, among the Hebrews. A 
cousin on the father’s side has the first claim on a-girl ; 
then, if he does not wish her, the cousin on the mother’s 
side may have her ; while a stranger can ask her hand 
only if he declines. A fatherless boy always _looks out 
for a fatherless and brotherless girl, for*with such a wife 
he is not liable to be taken as a soldier. 





The « » being married, are in reality the slaves 
of their mco:>:. in-law, who always lives with her son. 
The be deed, forced to marry, that their mothers 


may have the girl for a drudge. 1! forgot to say that an 
additional reason for the keen desire of the peasant for a 
son is that, if he has a male heir, no one can touch any- 
thing he leaves, whereas, if he die leaving only a wife 
and daughters, the wife gets simply an eighth part of his 
money, and the daughters a third, while his house and 
his other possessions, with what may be left of his 
money, goes to his brothers, so that the wife must 
marry again for a living, and the girls be brought up 
by the brothers, to be afterwards sold by them to hus- 
bands. 

The tyranny of the mother-in-law is mitigated only in 
a household in which the wife has borne more than one 
son. In this case she is reckoned a rich woman, and is 
the pride of the mother-in-law and of the husband ; 
while, if he be not well-to-do, she has no fear of a 
second wife being brought home, that luxury being 
reserved for the wealthy, or for houses where there are 
either no children or only daughters. 

The morality of fellahin children, though brought up 
without any of our ideas of modesty, seems to be higher 
than that of the same class in more civilized countries, 
but reverence towards parents is growing more rare than 
it was. Nor is this strange, for, though the father and 
mother evidently love their children intensely, they have 
no self-control towards them, caressing them one mo- 
ment, and the next, in sudden anger, cursing and 
beating them, A father, in fact, thinks his son clever 
and manly when, in playing on his knees and pulling his 
beard, he curses him, and wishes he were burned. 

School-going is now nominally imperative, but the 
parents try by all schemes to avoid obedience to the law, 
that they may get work from the children. The Koran 
is the reading-book for Moslems, and the. Psalms for 
Christians ; but few learn reading well enough to keep it 
up, though, indeed, they could hardly do so if they 
wished, as they have no books or anything else to help 
them. As to writing, it is a very rare accomplishment. 
In years past, many Moslem children in towns were sent 
to Christian schools ; but the zeal of the teachers for 
proselytism so outran discretion that no Muhammadan 
child is now allowed to attend Christian schools of any 
kind in Palestine, though I saw numbers in a Christian 
Protestant school at Baalbek. Yet the admirable mis- 
tress there frankly told me she dared not give any spe- 
cially doctrinal instruction, and had to confine herself to 
the grand morality of the Scriptures which is honored by 
humanity at large. 

The food of peasant children is mostly bread and raw 
vegetables, and, indeed, in Egypt I have even seen 
them pull grass from the rude carts, and eat it like the 
oxen ; while at Gaza and elsewhere | have seen them 
gathering weeds in the yard to take home for food. At 
Shiloh a boy took out some very poor figs from the bosom 
of his only garment, his shirt, which is the fellah's 
pocket in its upper half, and kindly offered them to me 
to eat. But figs and olives, which also are available in 
their season, soon run out, even when hoarded up till 
dry and tasteless. Cheese, much like curd, and sour 
milk, with now and then a warm dish, and meat at very 
rare intervals, are, with such fruit luxuries, occasional 
additions to the bread and raw vegetables which form 
the staple of their diet. 

Some European games have been introduced among 
the fellah children by Europeans, but as a rule they 
have very simple amusements. Indeed, they will play 
with anything,—pebbles, a broken jug, a sardine box, 
pieces of wood, rags, or twine ; for they have no toys. 
In fact, when they come to the Children’s Hospital, they 
do not know what to make of playthings or scrap-beoks, 
the only toy that interests them seeming to be dolls, 
especially those representing negroes. Nor is our music 
more attractive to the poor things, for they care nothing 
for the finest songs, and are best lulled to slkeép by hum- 
ming and soft wailing. 
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In Christ's day, the young creatures he took in his 
arms and blessed were, no doubt, much like those in our 
illustration ; for the land was as poor then as now,— 
what with long civil war, taxation, and the encroach- 
ments of the rich. The ‘‘ multitudes'’ of ‘‘ the com- 
mon people,'’ who were like sheep without a shepherd, 
must have been much the same as the country population 
now, for no words could better describe their state, and 
their children must have been poor and wretched enough. 
Thank God, Christian love is working on behalf of the 
children now, notably in the care of those of them who 
fall sick ! If my honored friend Sandrecksky, at the 
Children’s Hospital, Jerusalem, had larger resources, he 
could gladden many more little hearts, —the distant sons 
or daughters of the very children whom our Lord so fondly 
regarded as types of the kingdom of heaven. 


Bournemouth, England. 
wo 
When School is Out 


By Mrs. McVean Adams 


" HEN school is out I shall go home,'’ she said, 
‘‘ And allmy heartache will be comforted." 


** When school is out,"’ she said, “once more I'll rest 
My tired head upon my mother's breast, 

And feel her tender cheek against it pressed, 

And there, at last, I sball find perfect rest."’ 


she said, ‘‘I know I'll meet— 
Dancing for joy along the golden street— 

My little child, my babe so stainless sweet, 

Who went to heaven before his dimpled feet 

Had ever learned in earthly paths to go, 

Nor pressed the violets, nor trod the snow ! 

Oh, I will clasp him close, and I shall know 

Those kisses that I taught him long ago ! "’ 


**When school is out,"’ 


“* Life's weary lessons all are learned,"’ she said, 
‘** And school is out.’’ We bent—and she was dead. 


Mound City, Kansas. 
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Winning Souls without Urging 
By Philip E. Howard 


HRIST'S call to his fisherman disciples carried with 
it the dynamic of all true evangelism. He called 
them, and in the same breath outlined the work to 
which he was calling them. It was for them first to 
follow, and then to be made, through that following, 
fishers of men. The call and the work went hand 
in hand. It was not for those rude fishermen to cast 
at once a magic net for the taking of souls. They 
were bidden to follow a Person, and to follow that Person 
still is the first need of the fisher of men. And it is 
quite clear, in the light of later events, that to follow, as 
Christ saw it, was not to lag after, to imitate, but rather 
to know, to become one with, to comprehend and to 
serve. All this first, and then the fishing for men. 

It may be an outcome of temperament on fire with 
zeal which unfortunately makes men so quick to forget 
the patient following, and so eager to compass the work. 
Even among Christ's own close companiens there were 
those who cut him to the heart by their forgetfulness of 
the need of following and knowing him fully, as the 
great preparation for their great after-work. Thomas 
would not admit that he even recognized him, until 
recent and tangible proof should appear. Philip seems 
not to have known him at all in the fulness with which 
Jesus longed to have at least his little circle of apostles 
know him. How, then, could they carry word of him to 
others? Could they represent him? Could such as 
these describe him, so to speak, intelligently, and could 
they even understand at all what he said and was? If 
they would be wise and know him first, he would see to 
it that they should become fishers of men. That was 
the glowing promise of his early call. That was the 
motive of all his patient training, and these, who were to 
draw men, not to a cause, but to himself, had failed to 
follow hgm with the intelligence and perception which he 
so longed to have them possess. Could such as these 
set Christ before men vividly, truthfully ? : 

Wonder of wonders that out of stupidity and blindness 
and doubt did come the brave initial expounding of 
Christ, and the endless setting forth of himself by man 
to man ! 

But in our day let us not dare to presume. Every 
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good Christian is, by the new birth, an evangelist. The 
call and the work are forever inseparable. And yet 
the disciples’ danger is our danger,—to know Christ 
not fully, as we try to follow, to pass over this lack in 
forgetfulness, striving speedily to become fishers of 
men. , 

If the Christian with his message, his evangel, would 
draw men anywhere, it surely would be to Christ. To 
draw men to him is the one supreme reason for speak- 
ing the message at all And yet we beat the air, and 
totter weakly into the lives of thinking beings with our 
message, when our feet have not trodden the pathway 
where Christ has led, and when our eyes have not been 
widely open to his revealings of himself. Do we hope 
to win men to Christ with any bald urging of duty and 
danger and blessedness, without telling them plainly, 
and with an eye to the facts, just who Christ is? Vain 
hope! And need we wonder that the dynamic of evan- 


.gelism dies out flatly in us when we as Christians strive 


to win others to Christ without really knowing him as 
he is? 

Everywhere to-day men are ringing the changes on the 
word ‘‘come.’’ But come to what? towhom? ‘Come”’ 
is a sweet word, a winsome, holy word ; but preceding it 
must be a picture, an ideal, a spiritual reality. If we 
could really tell Jesus to men as he is, how often, do you 
think, one might need to say ‘‘come’'? ‘‘Come,"’ 
uttered once, is enough for him whose eyes can behold 
Christ ; but merely to say ‘“‘come’’ until the world 
withers will never sét Christ at all before men. You will 
hardly find that the man who sees Christ clearly fails to 
yield to him. How could it be otherwise ? 

You have conceived, perhaps, that soulful picture of 
Christ calling the fishermen. The little group of toilers 
is gathered about the Stranger on the Galilean shore. The 
beloved sea is beyond them, their nets beside them. It is 
a rough and homespun scene, save for the awakening fire 
in the eyes, and the eager looks, and the strong hand of 
the Master clasped winsomely over Peter's own. Even 
these fishermen can see well enough to need only one ear- 
nest call to follow. It was not the word, but the Man, 
that drew these mento himself. So.our picture of him, in 
proportion to its truthfulness, will draw men unto him, and 
our much urging is vain without the Man im clear vision 
shining through our word-painting. We must know him 
first ; we must represent him afterwards. It is not that 
men need to be urged to follow Christ. They need to 
know him. — 

What evangelist does not recall that first look of won- 
dering longing which lights the pinched and haggard 
face of the castaway among men, when for the first time 
areal glimpse of Christ comes to him? Perhaps you 
have said to him, out of your own knowledge of how 
supremely true it is, ‘‘ Brother, Christ loves you.’’ He 
will wonder who Christ is. Can you tell him clearly? 
The longing to know is there. Are you to paint the true 
picture with skill, or are you to urge him to ‘‘come,’’ and 
then to see the fine light fade, a puzzled look take its 
place, a shrug, a laugh,—and he is gone? But if you 
know Christ, and will tell of him plainly, the light will 
grow, and not fade. And let us not deceive ourselves 
by supposing that he who knows Christ will have any 
real difficulty in telling him to others. Our words about 
him now are weak only because we -do not know him 
fully. No man can win others for Christ who does not 
know Christ. Mark the great soul-winners. They have 
a deep and clear knowledge of him. They tell about 
him. They study him. They tell how others have 
found him. But always, always, their talk is of Christ. 
Their lives are Christocentric. Unwise men sometimes 
speak slightingly of these soul-winners, but that is be- 
cause the ill-speakers do not know. Christ himself, in 
his last agony, lifted up tenderly to his Father's consid- 
eration a people who he said did not know. 

All we are stumbling sorely in our attempts at soul- 
winning because we do not take the trouble to know him 
to whom we would win men. We talk about him glibly, 

until the keen-witted neighbor sees for himself that we 
do not know, and he shrinks from following in our lead. 
What good will urging do in such a case? 


Let every one of us lay this charge fairly home If 


men te whom we bring the invitation to follow Christy” 


hold back and waver, and are away like a puff of casual 
air, we may be sure that what they need from us is not 
urging and forcing, but clear knowledge of Christ him- 
self. 

Philadciphia. 































































































The Cedar 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


HE cedar watched the maple tree 
And sighed within its heart : 
‘“* How proud and happy | should be 
To play so brave a part. 
The spring makes you its messenger 
Of gladness to the world. 
It sets your sugary sap a-stir 
Ere my leaves are uncurled. 
Then, you are first to tell the tale 
Of dying autumn days: 
My branches only fade and fail 
While yours are all ablaze. 
If only nature would permit 
Me duty such as this, 
I'd daily prove that I was fit 
To merit such a bliss."’ 


Now Nature heard the cedar's sigh, 
And straightway set a thought 

Into the heart of man whereby 
A miracle was wrought. 

He came and clove the cedar's crest, 
Lopped off its limbs and bark, 

And set athwart its naked breast 
Two arms outstretched and stark. 

Beside the lonely road he told 
The cedar then to stand, 

And bade it carefully uphold 
A wire in either hand. 

And lo! throughout its mighty length 
It shivered—-quivered—quaked ! 

It seemed to know another strength 
Where it had bled and ached. 

It felt a new voice in its ear, 
A new touch on its arm : 

It suffered no more pain or fear 
Of injury or harm. 

It listened to the voice, and heard 
Strange tales of joy and pain, 

And knew it was its task to word 
Each message o'er again, 

That man might learn his brother's mood 
Of pleasure or despair, 

And hasten forth to do him good, 
And in his gladness share. 

Then in its heart the cedar sang 
For joy that on a tree 

Should such a noble burden hang 
So brave a destiny. 

More rare than sweetest sap that flows, 
More rich than ruddiest branch, 

It knew it was to bear men's woes, 
Their bleeding hearts to stanch. 

And upright there through storm and sun 
It stands alone, apart, 

Telling its tidings one by one, 
And singing in its heart. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CD 
Paul’s Pledge 


By Frances Handley 


si ow have promised to do four things,’’ said mama, 
after reading Paul's ‘*Busy Bee Pledge,’’—‘‘ to 
pray, to work, to give, and to interest others."’ 

That didn't seem like so much when the Sunday- 
school teacher read it, but Paul looked a little sober as 
mama repeated it over slowly. 

*« I've got three whole months, though,’’ he answered, 
with a brave smile. 

Papa was ‘‘ interested'’ at once when he heard the 
little petition added to ‘‘Our Father’ that night,— 
‘« Dear Jesus, won't you please help me keep my ‘ Busy 
Bee Pledge ?’ '’ 

The next morning he said to Paul : 

‘Son, if you want to take six of those smallest pigs 
from the lot, and ketp them in a pen to themselves, 
I'll give you three cents a pound for every pound you 
put on them in the next three months." 

‘For ‘ Busy Bee’ money, papa ?"’ 

‘* You can do what you please with all that you earn,"’ 
answered Mr. Adams. 

Paul gave a whoop, and turned a couple of hand- 
Springs to emphasize his delight at such a fine prospect. 

. We are not through talking yet,"’ said papa, pres- 
ently. 
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Paul got up on his feet, and, coming to his father's 
side, listened attentively. 

‘* You are to keep the pen in good condition, and do 
all the feeding yourself. Now, my son, I'll tell you 
beforehand, it's going to mean work, not fun altogether. 
Pigs of that size can hardly be kept in a pen. Are you 
sure you want to undertake it ?"’ 

‘Yes, sir. Guess I'll try to get Eddie ‘interested ' 
too, papa,’ he added, thoughtfully. 

Eddie was Paul’ s six-year-old brother. 

‘¢ But I shall hold you responsible,"’ said Mr. Adams. 

Tom the hired man caught the pigs and weighed 
them, and Paul spent all the morning before school time 
in getting them into their new quarters. Tom had to 
stop to laugh, though, when he saw Paul backing across 
the yard, and pulling the squealing little fellows along 
by one of their hind feet. He was so tired by the time 
the last one was ready that it took him quite a chase 
around the yard, but he didn’t let go, and finally landed 
it in the pen with the others, Eddie trotted back and 
forth in great excitement, telling his brother what to do, 
but he was afraid of the pigs, and wasn’t much help. 

Paul told most of his friends about his bargain that 
day, and, when school was out, he and Eddie were kept 
busy all the time before supper in escorting small squads 
of boys across the yard to the back of the lot, to inspect 
the interesting family of young porkers. 

Next morning Paul got up before six o'clock to water 
and feed his stock. He came in to breakfast rather 
slowly, with his mouth puckered up into a whistle, 

‘Well, son, how are the pigs this morning ?’’ papa 
inquired, after the blessing had been asked. 

‘« They are all gone,’’ he answered with a little laugh, 
though he couldn't keep quite all the tears. back. 

‘‘Never mind ; we'll make the pen tighter, and put 
them all back, after breakfast,’’ 

It was several days before the pen was made fast 


said papa. 


enough to keep them from rooting out through the night, 
but at last, however, it was made secure, and Paul had 
no more trouble about that. 

He got pretty tired before the three months was up. 
Eddie and the other boys soon lost interest, and then it 
seemed harder to shell corn, and carry water and scraps 
from the kitchen, night and morning regularly. But he 
remembered that he was earning money for missions, 
and, any way, he was too brave a boy to give up because 
it was hard work. 

A few days before the quarterly meeting of the Bu 
Bee Band, Tom weighed the fat pigs, and found that 
they had gained altogether one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Papa laughed, and said Paul must have got 
them ‘‘interested,’’ then paid him five dollars and forty 
cents,—mere money than he had ever owned before. 
He thought about it awhile, and gave Eddie forty cents 
for his share, which was quite liberal ¢onsidering the 
amount of work Master Eddie had done. He wasa very 
proud, glad little boy when he carried the five big silver 
dollars to Miss Nellie, his Sunday-school teacher. 

‘You have kept your pledge splendidly, Paul,’* de- 
clared Miss Nellie, who knew how bravely he had 
worked. 

‘‘Don’t seem 's if it was so very hard either,’’ he 
said to mama that evening. 


Parkville, Mo. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful toSunday-schoo!l workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


a 
Star Classes and “ Tommy Jones” 


By C. P. Faunce 


i ed 
an article about Tommy Jones, the boy who was 
absent from Sunday-school for several weeks, and who 


LOM months ago, The Sunday School Times published 


| 


i for nor looked after, his 
name being ‘crossed off'’ to 


was neither properly accountex 
raise the percentage 
We were much interested in this article because Tommy 
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Jones is in our school. In fact, there are several of him, 
and he has sisters, too, We have tried to guard against 
losing him, and have allowed no name to be dropped 
without satisfactory reason and satisfactory effort, the facts 
being briefly noted against the name (if finally dropped) 
under the proper heading in the superintendent's per- 
manent record book, 

Our trouble has been mainly that Tommy was continu- 
ously uncertain, not to say infrequent, in his attendance 
in spite of faithful efforts by teacher and classmates, 
‘Tommy's delinquencies in this direction are sometimes 
serious indeed, but we like him ‘for a’ that,’’ and he 
must not be neglected, much less frozen out. Just so 
long as his big-hearted teacher will think of him and 
pray for him,—and that is a long time yet, —we shall not 
let him go, Besides, out of much more doubtful stuff 
than Tommy has been made many a valiant soldier of 
the cross. 

For a long time Tommy came so seldom that even 
among his own classmates there was danger of his fall- 
ing into obscurity. But suddenly he came into promi- 
nence. It was on account of the banner and what 
followed. 

At first the banner was given to the class having the 
largest average attendance for the preceding month. The 
It certainly 
stimulated the attendance in various quarters, and once 


plan worked well for a considerable time. 


in a great while a large class would carry off the banner 
with one hundred per cent attendance for the month,—a 
well-earned victory indeed. 

By and by the novelty wore off : it became apparent 
that the smaller classes, while not always successful, had 
an immense advantage, and some classes on account 
of sick, absent, or uncertain members were entirely out of 
the race, notwithstanding the unparalleled faithfulness of 
the scholars who made the back-bone of those classes. 

Then, for a change, the banner class was the one which 
secured the largest number of new members for the pre- 
ceding month. This was not practical except as a tem- 
porary expedient, and after resuming the old plan fora 
while the banner was laid aside and a plan adopted for 
‘‘star classes.’’ Stars about eight inches across from 
point to point were cut out of sheet metal and mounted 
by soldering to wire rods so that the stars stand about 
seven feet from the floor. They are not top-heavy, and 


will stand upright without difficulty when run through 


the rounds of a chair by the side of a clas Some of 
the stars were yellow and the others white Afteroneor 
two trials, we settled upon the following -—Each class 
having perfect attendance at the school session was en- 
titled to a silver star. Each class having perfect atten- 
dance at the school two Sundays in succession, or having 
perfect attendance at both the church service and the 
school the same Sund y, was entitled to a gold star. 
This new plan had a very decided advantage in not lim- 
iiing the number of classes which could be successful 


week by week. Counting the gold star as twe and the 





silver star as one, it would be easy to make up the figures 


January 1, and then take proper notice of the star class 


for the year. 


For a while, those in charge did not realize what a 
revolution had been made im the conditions jut the 
boys saw through it at once Previously, if they and 


their teacher hung together every Sunday fora ‘month, 
and Tommy helped them out once or twice, they would 
at least get a high percentage i go on the roll of honor 
on the blackboard among the “classes with commend- 
able attendance,’' and one month they succeeded m 
securing the banner when Tommy was not there at all 
But now only perfect attendance counted, and uniless 
Tommy came, they had, as they said, «no show atall.” 


So it was that, like the independent voter im a close elee- 


tion, Tommy became the important factor. The boys 
reasoning was clear, their action immediate. It was 
essential to the success and dicnity of their class that 
r should attend ; consequently they would explain 





to him, they would mvite him, they would, if necessary, 


implore h but, planning wisely, they did not all gow 
him that week nor all at onc< The next Sunday Tommy 
was present 

With young and old the moment of success is the 
moment of danger lest we overstep ourselves Alas that 

= SD 

The other boys were more than cordial, they were 
efty c And while it was all certainly sincere, it was 


too much for Tommy tw be the conspicuoes obiect af 


wch marked attention. He really resented it, and finalls 
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stated, with perfect distinctness flavored with asperity, 
that, if they were going to make so much fuss over him, 
he wouldn't trouble them any more. When his contin- 
ued absence began to show that his remark meant an 
intention to be more infrequent in attendance than ever 
before, then it was that there settled over the class the 
gloom of despair. Then they said, “If he will not 
come, his name ought to be crossed off, then we can 
have the star."' Remembering their careful planning 
and hard work for Tommy, apd their own constant 
attendance, —yes, and their patience for so long,—do you 

_#hink they came to this conclusion more hastily than older 
people would ? 

So Tommy's teacher came with this story, and said, 
“What shall I do?'’ Within five minutes, Tommy's 
sister's teacher presented a similar story andthe same 
question. 

What was to be done? To cross off the names of 
these two was to lose our hold on them entirely. To leave 
them on the records was certainly to discourage, perhaps 

*to be unjust to, the constant portion of the class. Clearly, 
the star plan did not fit, and must be changed, or, if 
necessary, abolished. Here were the 

Problems 

. How to continue an inducement for perfect atten- 
dance. 

2. How to offer a reward within the reach.of the 

faithful ones in Tommy s class. 

3. How to hold on to Tommy as a member. 

There was a vague idea of a « retired list,’ but it was 

for good reasons abandoned, and the puzzle remainéd. 

These three problems having been put together, it 

‘was natural enough to add a couple of older ones. 

4. How to make our school a Bible school. 

(We wonder if other schools find themselves studying 
+ quarterlies "’ instead of the Bible.) 

$. How to encourage study of the lesson. 

(Who dares to estimate how many scholars come into 

the session without any previous study of the lesson ?) 

The quintette of perplexities was laid aside. 

How blind we are not to see at once what is right 

before us! On taking up that sheet of puzzles again, 
and reading them all through, how plain it was! Simply 
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THE SUNDAY 


the questions is requested to rise and give the answers, 
while another class, also standing, asks the questions for 
that Sunday. The rest of the school listens while ques- 
tions and answers are given. This plan holds the at- 
tention of the school and sustains interest in the review. 
All the classes, old and young, share in this service in turn. 


eo... 


Showing More than one adult class might take 
Appreciation to a hint from the recent action of the 
the Teacher «Men's Bible Class’”’ in the Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn. Rus- 
sell W. McKee has been ‘their teacher for many years, — 
a man eminent in business and church circles, and the 
chairman of the Normal Class Committee in the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-school Union. On his seventieth birthday, 
in December, the members of the class, with the pastor 
and other friends, called at his residence, and presented 
a silver loving-cup and a morocco-bound volume con- 
taining an illuminated address of congratulation and 
affection. Later the Brooklyn Union re-echoed the 
greetings of class and church. This instance of appre- 
ciation by no means stands alone ; still, it represents the 
class feeling that should be expressed oftener than it is, 
whatever method may be chosen for showing it. Every 
superintendent has the privilege of suggesting this to 
Classes. 
SO 
Sienentive Rotation in office has its advantages. 
Committee Changed A Congregational Sunday-school in 
Guary Veer Massachusetts places much depend- 
ence upon its executive committee, which consists of 
the pastor and assistant superintendent, as ex-officio 
members, and four others,—two men and two women. 
Many matters come before this committee, it is said, and 
their judicious management and recommendations have 
helped everything run ‘smoothly in the school. There 
is a rule that no one, save the ex-officio members, can 
serve on this committee two years in succession. Every 
year four new members are chosen, and, it is claimed, 
the school is benefited by new ideas obtained from the 
new members, and by a renewed enthusiasm in com- 


to let 1 alone, and make 4 and 5 take care of 2, and here © 


was the plan for the stars. 

A silver star for each class having perfect attendance 
at the school session (as before). 

To secure a gold star, a class must report two things, 
that each member present has brought his Bible, and 
that each member present has studied the lesson previous 
to the session at least twenty minutes. 

There is nothing to prevent a class having both silver 
and gold stars the same Sunday, the class standing to be 
raised accordingly. 

The last plan puts frequent gold stars within the reach 
of any class which is willing to work for them, even 
though some of its members may be seldora present. 

&, The first proposition was to require a half-hour for the 
lesson study, but it was decided that twenty minutes 
would probably be more effective for the present. At 
the same time, we have tried to make it plain that no 
one can master'a lesson in either twenty or thirty minutes. 

So the star classes are continued, though the present 
or any other plan will doubtless have to be changed 
occasionally. 

And Tommy Jones is still a member of his class in 
 good,’’ if not ‘‘regular,’’ standing. 

Whitman, Mass. 

Cra 

There is an acknowledged gain in 
having the school glance at the lesson 
together, at the close of regular les- 
» on study i the classes. Sometimes this summary of 
~ the lesson of the day is in the form of a short ««talk”’ by 
the superintendent or pastor, or other invited speaker ; 
sometimes the points are brought out by means of the 
Blackboard, or by a printed ‘review chart ;"" some. 
times several of the teachers, chosen for the day, rise in 
turn and speak for a minute or two. each one emphasiz- 
ing the thought that has particularly appealed to him or 
to his class. A new method has recently been adopted 
in the First Congregational Sunday-schocl of ‘West 
Brattleboro’, Vermont, of conducting the weekly revitw of 
thelesson. ‘Test questions, from the “ quarterly”’ .in use, 
are given out to one of the classes a week ahead. ..At the 
Close of the lesson study, the class appointed to answer 


Reviewing Each 
Sunday by Classes 
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Making the Lesson Fit the Scholar 
By William D. Murray 


T BEST, Sunday-school teachers have small oppor- 
tunity to influence their scholars, and yet we find 
so many who waste the opportunity they do have. So 
many do not realize the needs of the scholars to whom 
they are applying a particular lesson. The lesson for 
the day is, perhaps, ‘‘David’s Victories,"’ and a class of 
young ladies gets a learned discourse on the ethics of 
fighting; —a subject absolutely without practical value to 
them ; or the lesson is about ‘‘Solomon’s Wealth and 
Wisdom,’ and the teacher of a class in a mission school 
spends thirty precious minutes trying to make her boys 
see the fearful danger that lurks in riches. We must 
take water to the thirsty, and bread to the hungry. 

One day I was speaking to a primary class on the 
golden text, <‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not"' I tried to make it plain by saying, “ Now, 
if some one should come to one of these girls, and say, 
‘Mary, go upstairs to your mother’s room and get ten 
dollars out of her pocketbook for me,’ Mary would say, 
‘I couldn’t do that; that would be wicked.” But if, 
just as mother had said, ‘Come, Harry, run down to 
the village and get me a loaf of bread,’ some boys should 
come along, and say, O Harry ! we're going swimming, 
come along with us,’ I'm afraid Harry wouldn't think it 
very wicked to do what the boys wanted him to do.”’ 
Just at this point 1 was interrupted by a little fellow, not 
over nine years old, who said, «No, sir! My mama 
asked me to go down town for her, and some boys wanted 
me to go with them, but I said «No, sir!’"’ At least 
one scholar understood what that golden text meant. 

I taught the same lesson to a class of boys twelve 
years of age. Now I might have talked an hour on the 
danger of being enticed into drunkenness, or blasphemy, 
or licentiousness ; but those boys were not then in any 


ts el 


danger of such sins or such sinners. But when I said, — 
*‘ Boys, did: you ever hear any boys say, ‘Come, Ned, 
let’ sgo have a smoke,’ or ‘Come, Tom, let's go get some 
of old man Smith's apples,’ I saw at once that they 
had been tempted along those lines) We must make 
the truth fit the scholars ; and we can, if we will. 
Plainfield, N. /. 
wre 
for individual successful method to have them keep 
Mashing their own records of attendance and 
work. John Way, Jr., the teacher of a young men’s. 
Bible class in the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Sewick- 
ley, Pennsylvania, has been accustomed to ‘distribute 
attendance cards to the members of the class for this 
purpose, the form being somewhat novel. On the back 
is a calendar of all the Sundays of the year, arranged in 
six columns. The first column contains the names of 
the months, beginning with January at the top. The 
other columns are headed rst, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, and 
are filled with the dates of those Sundays opposite each 
month. Above the calendar are the words: ‘‘ These 
Sundays will come to me but once. Am I making the 
best use of them?’’ Below are two texts: ‘‘So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom,’’ amd ««Wherewith shall a young man cleans¢™ 
his way? By taking heed thereto according to thy word."’ 
The front side of the card is in this form : 
FIFTY-TWO TRIP TICKET, 
GOOD FOR ONE YEAR FROM JANUARY I, 189—. 
Each uncanceled number on fhe back of this ticket will entitle 
PEE RE BIC BO eR ey PT SS : 
to a seat and one Bible lesson, with all the privileges and benefits 
of membership in the 
YOUNG MEN'S" BIBLE CLASS, 
Sewickley Presbyterian Church, Sewickley, Pa. 
JOHN Way, JR., Teacher. 


The holder of this ticket has the privilege of ‘‘ early to bed"’ on 
Saturday night, with an early rising Sunday morning, and the 
right to introduce to the class any of his young friends. 

The holder will cancel his own ticket as used, marking thus : 


| zartx, - | 4 tare, - | \ | amet, - | — | 


More than fifty-two early marks will cause a forfeiture of the 
ticket. An absent mark will cause loss of Jesson for that day, 

The class meets in its own room every Sunday morning, quarter 
before ten o'clock: Session, one ‘hour. 

Teacher's reception of members, at his residence, Wednesday 
evenings. 
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New Testament ‘ork done for a local school may 
‘‘Key-Words” and have an unexpected value for many 

**Key-Verses” schools. For instance, it might be 
difficult for a Sunday-school teacher at once to put” 
‘his hand on as condensed alist of ‘‘helpful hints’’ on 
New Testament ‘key-words’’ and ‘*key-verses’’ as 
the one compiled .by the Rev. J. H. Haslam, for use in 
a Bible Conference in the Second Baptist Church of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. The list will be suggestive to 
other workers, even though they might care to change 
it in this or that particular, as to the chronological order 
or the selection of « key-words.”’ It is a good thing to 
cut out and keep in the teacher's Bible. 


Helpful Hints 
Book. Date. | Key-Word. 

James. °. . : . \g4 or 60 A. D. Works 
Matthew . 1§90°60 A. D.>. |Kingdom 
1 Thessalonians is2. A. bo hi Na es os 
2 Thessalonians |53:A. -jWeiting . 2... 
1 Corinthians . 57 A. 
2 Corinthians . |S7 A. 
Gatatians .. . 57 A. : R 
Romans . . 187 A.D. . .|Righteousness . . 
Mork... . .(6070A.D. .'Serwice . . . . 
Ephesians . . . 664A. D, .jIn Christ, one . 
Colossians. . . 62-44 A. D. . In ‘Christ, complete 
Philemon . . . 2-64 A. dD. _ l{ntereession wes 
Philippians . . 6e-64A. D. . Gain 
Se “log AL D. } c 
1 Peter a 163-66 aE: 
2 Peter... ./6346A D.. 

65A. DD. . 

AD. .. 

AR... 


| Key-Verse, 
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Lesson Calendar 
. First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension 

2. January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given 

3. January 17.-A Multitude Converted 

4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed 

s January 3t.—The Boldness of Peter and John . 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving 

7. February 14.—The Prison Opened 

8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr. . . 

9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed 

ro. March 7. —The Ethiopian Convert 

1x. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted. . . 

12. March 21.—Christian Self-Restraint 

13. March 28.—Review. 


117 "0 
. Acts 6 : 8-15; 7: 54-6o 
Acts 8: 1-17 

Acts 8: 26-40 

. Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
1 Cor. 9: 19-27 


AAS 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 5.—Christian Self-Sacrifice and 
its Counterfeit 


Acts 4:32 to 5:11. A.D. 31-33. Jerusalem. 


The external conditions of the Christian community having 
been presented in chapters 3 and 4, the historian now de- 
scribes the internal condition. Opposition and persecution 
without stand in marked contrast with the fellowship, joy, 
and beneficence within. But it was necessary to record one 
event which threatened to destroy this harmonious and ex- 
alted state of the Christians, indeed to undermine the foun- 
dation on which the community itself rested. Averted by a 
severe providence, the sin and punishment of Ananias and 
Sapphira became a warning to all who were tempted to 
feign Christian deeds and character, and so corrupt the 
Christian brotherhood. 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, 


1. The common faith and life of the Christians {4 : 32-35). 

2. The generous gift of Barnabas (4 : 36, 37). 

3. The sin and punishment of Ananias and Sapphira 
I-11) 

Under ae of the above paragraph headings let the student 

prepare a careful abstract, in as few words_as possible, of the 

substance of each verse. 


(5 : 


Il. WorpD AND PHRASE STUDY. 


What is the meaning of ‘‘one heart and soul ’’? (v. 32; 
comp. 1 Chron. 12 : 38; Jer. 32 : 39; Rom. 15:5, 6; Phil. 
222; 1 Pet. 3:8). .On “witness ’’ (v. 33) compare Acts 
1:22; 2:32; 4:2, 20. Compare the title ‘‘ Lord Jesus’”’ 
(v. 33) with other designations of Christ in Acts (1 : 1, 14, 
21; 2: 22, 32, 36; 3: 6, 13-15, 18, 20, 26; 4: 2, 10, 13, 
18, 27, 30). What is the logical force of the ‘‘ for ’’ connect- 
ing verses 33 and 34? Is the expression ‘laid them at the 
apostles’ feet ’’ (v. 35; comp. v. 37 and 5 : 2) to be under- 
stood literally or figuratively? Why ‘was Barnabas thus 
(v. 36) surnamed by the apostles ? Why mention that he was 
a Levite? Ascertain the main facts about his later career 
EI: 22-25; 12:25; 13: 1-3; 14: 12-28; 15 : 35-39; Col. 
4:10). Locate Cyprus upon the map, and briefly describe 
it. Was*Barnabas’s home on thé island? In verse 1, what 
strong contrast is marked by *‘ but’’? Meaning of ‘‘ Satan 
filled thy heart’’? (v. 3.) What was it to ‘lie to the Holy 
Ghost ’’? (v. 3.) Meaning of verse 4, first two clauses. In 
connection with verse 6, ascertain something about the burial 
customs of'the time. In verse 9 explain the phrase ‘‘ to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lord.’’ 


Ill. Topics ror CONSIDERATION. 


1. The Primitive Christian Brotherhood, Verses 32-35 
form one of the frequent short paragraphs descriptive of the 
condition of the Christian community (comp. Acts 2 : 42, 
43-47; 4: 23-31; 5 : 12-16; 12 : 24, 25, and elsewhere). 
What was the number of disciples at this time ? (Acts 4 : 4.) 
Consider the four characteristics of the lives of the Christians 
as noted here: unity of spirit, witness-bearing, divine grace, 
sharing of goods. Explain and account for each. What was 
the substance of their witness-bearing? What was the spir- 
itual and moral condition of the body of disciples as seen by 
contrast in the case of Ananias and Sapphira? Was Peter 
still leader of the company? Were there as yet any formal 
officers among them? Qbserve the term ‘church ” (v. 11) 
used of the company of Christians now for the first time in 
Acts. Has this fact any significance? When did this term 
come into use to designate the body of vencuned What had 
been the titles of the Christians up to this time ? ome. Acts 

“septal #23, ae 
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2. Property Relations among the Jerusalem Christians. 
Ascertain the precise nature of these relations by a careful 
study of Acts 2 : 44, 45; 4: 32, 34; 5:4. How much pov- 
erty was there among the Jerusalem Christians, and what were 
the causes.of it? Was this sharing of goods required or 
voluntary ? Did those who contributed give all they had, or 
only such a portion as they saw fit? Was the private owner- 
ship of property abolished, or was it simply a sharing with 
those in want according to the need? Did this state of things 
continue among the Jerusalem Christians? Was it found 
anywhere else? Why did they adopt this method of charity ? 

3. The Divine Condemngtion of Hypocrisy. Were Ananias 
and Sapphira members of the Christian community? Is any- 
thing farther known about them than is heré recorded ? What 
was the exact nature of their sin? Was it premeditated ? 
Why did they do it? May their sin be described as ‘‘ a spuri- 
ous imitation of exalted virtue’’? Were they equal partakers 
in the sin? How did Peter know of their hypocrisy? What 
connection had Peter with their death? Show how the sin 
of Ananias and Sapphira was a violent blow at te purity and 
sincerity of the Christian community itself. Was a severe 
punishment therefore necessary? Consider three things to be 
attained by this punishment: the extirpation of selfishness 
and hypocrisy from among the disciples, the exclusion from 


_ the community of all who were not.genuine Christians, and the 


support of the divine authority of the apostles in the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom. Were these results obtained by 
the punishment visited upon Ananias and Sapphira? Consider 
similar visitations of God upon sin recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment (Gen. 4: 1-15; Lev. 10: 1-7; Num. 16; 1-35; Josh. 
7: 1-26; 2 Sam. 6: 1-7). 
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Lesson 5, January 31, 1807 
The Boldness of Peter and John 


GOLDEN TEXT: 7Zhere is none other name under 


heaven 


given among men, whereby we must be saved.—Acts 4: 12 


(Acts 4: I-14. 


Memory verses : 


10-12.) 


Read also verses 15-31. 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And.as they spake unto the 
people, the priests, and the cap- 
tain of the temple, and the 
Sad’du-cees, came upon them, 

2 Being grieved that they 
taught the people, and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead. 

3 And they laid hands on 
them, and put ¢A4em in hold unto 
the next day: for it was now 
eventide. 

4 Howbeit many of them 
which heard the word believed ; 
and the number of the men was 
about five thousand. 

5% Andit came to pass on 
the morrow, that their rulers, 
and elders, and scribes, 

6 And An’nds the high priest, 
and Ca’ia-phas, and John, and 
Al-ex-in’der, and as man 
were of the kindred of the high 
priest, were gathered together at 
Je-ru’sa-lém, 

7 And when they had set them 
in the midst, they asked, By 
what power, or om § what name, 
have ye done this? 

8 Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders 
of Is’ra-el, ~ 

9 If we this day be examined 
of the good deed done to the 
impotent man, by what means 
he is made whole ; 

1o Be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Is’ra-el, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ 
of Naz‘a-réth, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised. from the 
dead, even by him doth this man 
stand here before you whole. 

11 This is the stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, 
which is become the head of the 
corner. 

12 Neither is there salvation 
in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must 
be saved. 

139 Now when they saw the 
boldness of Peter and john, and 
erates that they were un- 
earned and ignorant men, they 
marvelled+ and they took knowl- 
edge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus. 

14 And beholding the man 
which was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing 
against it. 


1Some ancient authorities read the chief priests. 


saved *Or, this name 

The 
“ which” 
it occurs. 


American Revisers would substitute “who” 
in verse 14, and “ Holy Spirit” 


REVISED VERSION. 


x And as they spake unto the 
people, 'the priests and the 
captain of the temple and the 
Sadducees came upon.them, 
being sore troubled because 
they taught the people, and 
proclaimed in Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead. 
And they laid hands on them, 
and put them in ward unto 
the morrow : for it was now 
eventide. But many of them 
that heard the word believed ; 
and the number of the men 
came ito be about five thou- 
sand. 

And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that their rulers and 
elders and scribes were gath- 
ered together in Jerusalem ; 
and Annas the high priest 
was there, and Caiaphas, and 
John, and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred 
of the high priest. And when 
they had set them in the 
midst, they inquired, By what 
power, or in what name, have 
ye done this? Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, 
said unto them, Ye rulers of 
the people, and elders, if we 
this day are examined con- 
cerning a good deed done to 
an impotent man, * by what 
means this man is * made 
whole ; be it known unto you 
all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, 
even in *him doth this man 
stand here before you whole. 
He is the stone which was 
set at nought of you the 
builders, which was made 
the head of the corner. And 
in none other is there salva- 
tion : for neither is there any 
other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved. 

Now when they beheld the 
boldness of Peter and John, 
and had perceived that they 
were unlearned’ and igno- 
rant men, they marvelied; and 
they took knowledge of them, 
that they had _ in with 

14 Jesus. And seeing the man 
which was healed standing 
with them, they could say 
nothing against it. 


20r, inwhom *Or, 


or “ that” 
for “* Holy Ghost” 


for 
wherever 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Churclpat Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


LEssON TOPIC: Testifying with Holy Boldness. 
1. Summary Arrest, vs. 1-3. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Courageous Deportment, ys. 5-12. 
3- Splendid Results, vs. 4, 13, 14- 


DatLty Home READINGS : 
TL ACTS 1; tpeaa, { The boldness of Peter and Joha. 
W.—Acts 4: 23-31. Resort to prayer. 

T.—Matt. 10: 24-33. Fear not! o°* 
F.—John 3: 9-19. The only name. 
S.—1 Pet. 2: 1-10. The corner,stone. 
S.—1 Cor. 3: 1-11. No other foundation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


2. 
Lesson Analysis 


I, SUMMARY ARREST. 
1. The Occasion : 

As they spake unto the people (1). 

Go ye, and stand and speak in the temple (Acts 5 : 20), 
Give me leave to speak unto the people (Acts 21 : 39). 
2. The Captors : 

The priests and the captain... and the Sadducees (1). 
Judas, ... the band of soldiers, and officers (John 18 : 3). 
Then went the captain with the officers (Acts’5 : 26). 

3- The Motive : 

Being sore troubled because they taughi, . 
Sadducees, which we | 
The Sadducees say t 

23 : 8). 

4. The Incarceration : 

They laid hands on them, and put them in ward (3). 
Who... cast them into the inner prison (Acts 16 : 24). 
I... shut up many of the saints in prisons (Acts 26 : 10), 


. the resurrection (a). 
that there is no resurrection (Matt. 22: 23), _ 
at there is. . . neither angel, nor spirit (Aets 


Il, COURAGEOUS DEPORTMENT. 
1. The Court : 
Their rulers and elders and scribes were gathered (5). 


The chief mar with the elders and scribes, and the whole coun. 
cil (Mar at 


The chief slices and our rulers delivered him up (Luke 24 : 20). 
2. The Question : 
ee what power, or in what name, have ye done this ? (7.) 


what authority doest thou these things? (Matt. er : 23.) 
How then were thine eyes opened ? (John g : to.) 


3. The Answer : 

In the name of Jesus Christ... doth this man stand here Gaps 
He will give it-you in my name ‘(John 16 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
4- The Affirmation : 

In none other is there salvation (12). 


No one cometh unto the Father, but by me (John 14: 6). 
There is. . . one mediator also between God and men (1 Tim 
2:5). 


walk (Acts 3 : 6), 


III, 
- Believers Gained : 
Many of them that heard the word believed (4), 
The man belived the word that Jesus spake (John 4 50). 
Whosoever believeth .. . shall not be put to shame (Rom. to; itn). 
2. Followers Muttipties : 
The number... came to be about five thousand (4). 
And there followed him great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
A great number that believed turned unto the Lord (Acts tr: am) 
3- Rulers Convinced : 
They took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus (43). 
What do we? for this man doeth many signs (John r1 : 47). 
A notable miracle hath been wrought through them (Acts 4 : 16), 
4- Cavilers Silenced : 
Seeing the man... with them, they could say nothing (14). 


They answered Jesus, and said, We know not (Matt. 21 : 27). 
No one was able to answer him a word (Matt. 22 : 46). 


SPLENDID RESULTS. 


- 


Verse 2,—‘' Being sore troubled because they tau 
oe " (1) The teachers ; (2) The pupils ; (3) The doctrine ; Pa 

e disquietude. 

Verse 4.—‘' Many of them that heard the word believed." 


ht the peo- 


: 
The word proclaimed ; (2) The word believed. 3 
Verse 7.—‘' By what power, or in what name, have ye done 
this ?”’ (x) The deed done ; (2) The doubt pretended; (3) The 
fact declared. ¢ jah 
Verse 8.—‘' Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said." (x) 
Peter's personal qualities ; (2) Peter's divine enduement ;— 2 
Peter's powerful words. tag 
Verse 10.—‘‘ In him doth this man stand here before you whole.”’ 
(1) This man’s previous condition ; (2) This man’s present estate ; 
(3) This man’s gracious transformation. 
Verse 12.— tt none other is there salvation.’ ® Salvation 
needed ; (2) Salvation sought ; (3) Salvation oon. 
ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| NTERVENING Discovurse.—After a severe accusation of 

his hearers, the apostle preaches the glad tidings to the 
people. -He admits that their participation in the murder of 
Jesus was the result of ignorance (v. 17), shows that it ful- 
filled prophecy (y. 18) ; he calls them to repentance (v, 19), 











promising seasons of refreshing at the return of Jesus the 
Christ (vs. 20, 21), in whom are fulfilled the predictions of 
all the Old Testament prophets (vs, 22-24); he urges them, 
as heirs of the covenant, to receive the blessing offered to 
them first through this “‘ Servant ” sent of God, by real re- 
pentance and turning from sin (vs. 25, 26). 

PLaces.—Solomen’s porch in the temple; a place of de- 
tention, not further specified; the sanhedrin formerly met 
within the temple, in “‘ the Hall of Hewn Stones,’’ Gazith, 
Situated on the south side of the court of the priests. But 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, hence shortly 
before the time of the lesson, the place of meeting was changed, 
first to some locality on Mt. Moriah, outside the temple, and 
then to some place in the city. 

PERSONS.—The apostles Peter and John, with the healed 
lame man ; the priests, the captain of the temple, and some 
Sadducees ; the members of the sanhedrin, four of whom are 
named, and others mentioned as of ‘‘ the kindred of the high- 
priest ’’ (see on v. 6). 


_— 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And as they spake unto the people: Probably 
John also had spoken, though only the address of Peter is 
reported.— The priests: On duty in the temple, and responsi- 
ble for preserving order there. ‘‘ Chief priests ”” is the curious 
reading of two ancient manuscripts.— 7%e captain of the tem- 
ple: The commander of the temple guard, composed of 
Levites. 
to Roman captains (chiliarchs).—And the Sadducees : Mem- 
bers of the liberal and aristocratic party among the Jews, over 
against the strict yet popular party represented by the Phari- 
sees. In the early conflicts of the church at Jerusalem the 
Sadducees were the leading opponents.—Came upon them: 
Suddenly appeared. 
them ’’ in Acts 1: 10. 
’ Verse 2.—Being sore troubled: The word used suggests 
annoyance rather than sorrow.—Aecause they taught the 
people: Thus assuming an authority which the priests resented. 
In case of disorder the priests could legally interfere. But 
what the apostles were teaching was the real ground of offense. 
—And proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead: 
Because in teaching the people they proclaimed the resurrec- 
tion. 
accepts two separate motives, one influencing the priests, and 
the other the Sadducees. ‘‘ Proclaimed,’’ since neither of the 
two Greek words usually rendered ‘‘ preach ”’ occurs here. 
“Sein, Jesus,”’ presents a different thought frem ‘‘ through 
' Jesus,”’—namely, that in the case of Jesus the fact of the res- 

urrection was proved and exemplified. ‘The full phrase ‘‘ the 

resurrection from the dead ’’ shows what rising is referred to. 

(In 3 : 26 the related verb is used without referring to the 

resurrection.) ‘‘ From the dead ”’ is not the same as ‘‘ of the 
dead,’ but points to a rising from among the dead, separated 
from them. 

Verse 3.—ZLaid hands on them: An official arrest, but ap- 
parently without violence.— Put them in ward. Probably in 
some place of detention within the temple enclosure, Yet the 
word used does not necessarily mean more than ‘‘in custody,’’ 
—that is, under guard.—- Unto the morrow: for tt was now 
eventide: Probably about twilight, since Peter and John had 
gone up to the temple at 3 P.M. It was too late to assemble 
the sanhedrin. ‘‘ Eventide,’’ though now obsolete in English 
prose, is properly retained by the Revisers. 

Verse 4.—#urt: In contrast with this arrest of the apostles, 
Luke places the success attending their preaching.—A/any of 
them that heard the word; That is, the proclamation of the 
gospel just made by Peter and John.—AeHeved: Accepted 
the truth, trusted in the Person whom Peter presented as the 
object of faith.—And the number of the men came to be about 
Jive thousand; ‘* Came to be,”’—literally, “* became ;’’ hence 
the number here given is that of all the believing men up to 
and including that day, not of those who then believed for the 
first time. The term “‘men”’ is that usually applied exclu- 
sively to men, and probably has that sense here. 

Verse 5.—On the morrow ; Compare verse 3.— Their rulers 
and elders and scribes; ‘* Their ’’ might refer to the apostles, 
but may be applied more generally to the Jewish people. 
From verse 15 it is clear that this was a meeting of the sanhe- 
drin, or “‘council.’”” ** Rulers ”’ includes all the members; 
*‘ elders ’’ and ‘‘ scribes,’’ respectively, the representatives of 
the people, and the official copyists and expounders of the 
law. Priests are not mentioned, either because already re- 
ferred to in verse 1, or because their presence would be im- 
plied in the use of the word “ rulers,’’ and in the enumeration 
of verse 6.— Were gathered together in Jerusalem: This 
belongs to verse 5, as the Greek clearly shows. ‘‘In’”’ is 
Substituted for ‘‘at,’’ to indicate that the Revisers accept a 
reading slightly differing from that followed in the Authorized 
Version. 

Verse 6.—And Annas the high priest was there: “* Was 
there ’’ is supplied, because the better sustained form of the 
Greek puts all the names in this verse in the nomimative case, 
while those in verse § are accusatives, the subject of a9 infini- 
tive, “‘ gathered together ;’’ hence a verb must be supplied 


In the New Testament a different germ is applied 


The same phrase is rendered ‘‘ stood by 


This view of the connection is preferable to that which 





& 


here. Luke calls Annas ‘‘the high priest,’’ though the 
Romans had deposed him, and put his son-in-law, Joseph 
(called Caiaphas), in his place. Yet the same writer, in the 
Gospel (3 : 2), speaks of both as high-priests, and Johr 
(18 ; 19-24) seems to imply that both were thus regarded. Ass 
Annas was, according to Jewish notions, the regular incum- 
bent of the ce, it is probable enough that he presided on 
this occasion, and that he was recognized as high-priest. 
Five sons of Annas also held the office, in the irregular way 
then prevailing.—/Join, and Alexander: Of these persons 


nothing farther is known.—And as many as were of the kin- 


dred of the high priest: Various explanations of this clause 
had been given: the high-priestly race, the heads of the 
twenty-four priestly courses, the family of Annas. The last 
is preferable, for the family of Annas was very prominent and 
influential, and also quite corrupt. 

Verse 7.—Set them in the midst: Formally placed before 
the sanhedrin. The members sat in a semicircle, according 
to tradition.—Jnguired: A different term from that usually 
rendered “‘asked.’’ Tt was usual to examine alleged culprits, 
and in this case no other procedure was possible.—By what 
power, or in what name, have ye done this? “Ye” has a 
scornful emphasis in the Greek. “* By”’’ and ‘‘in”’ repre- 
sent the same preposition, but English usage calls for a varia- 
tion. ‘“ What’’ in both cases means ‘* what kind of.’’ The 
design of the question was to entrap them into some admis- 
sion that would warrant a charge of blasphemy from their use 
of the name of Jesus in healing the lame man, 

Verse 8.— Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost: The 
courage he exhibited, as well as the truth he uttered, attest 
this statement.— Ye rulers of the people: That is, the people 
of Israel.—And elders: ** Of Israel ’’ is not found in the best 
authorities. It is implied by the connection with the preced- 
ing phrase. This mode of address was respectful, recognizing 
the legal authority of the sanhedrin. F 

Verse 9.—Z/ we this day are examined concerning a good 
deed done to an impotent man; ‘If’? has a slight tinge of 
irony: ‘‘ Since we at this time are judicially examined before 
a religious court about a good deed done to an impotent man.’’ 
The substitution of the indefinite article brings out the exact 
force of the original. —Ay what means: Or, ‘‘in whom.” 
The preposition ‘‘ in’’ 
pronoun which it governs may mean either ‘‘ what’’ or 
The former would refer to the ‘‘ power,’’ the 
latter to the ‘‘ name,’’ both spoken of in verse 7. The for- 
mer, however, might include both references; the latter 
agrees better with the subsequent context.— 7his. man: The 
man was present, as verse 14 explicitly states.—J/s made 
whole: Or, ‘* saved.’’ The verb may refer either to physical 
of spiritual healing. Here the immediate sense is that of 
physical cure, the tense indicating a permanent restoration. 

Verse 10.— Be tt known unto you all, and to ail the people 
of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth; ‘In 
the name,’’ The full description, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth ’’ is suggestive: the human name means 
**Saviour;’’ the title is ‘‘Messiah;’’ the designation 
** Nazarene ’”’ may have already been used in contempt, and 
is here gladly expressed.— Whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead: Again the responsibility of the death 
of Jesus is laid upon his Jewish hearers by the Apostle. In 
this case the sin was more directly that of his audience. 
Again he declares the fact that God had raised this man from 
the dead.—Jnu him: Or, ‘in this name.’’ The Greek might 
mean either, but the next verse strongly favors the personal 
reference to Jesus Christ. ‘‘Even’’ is inserted simply to 
aid the English reader.— Doth this man stand here before you 
whole: “* Whole’? means *‘ sound,’’ ‘‘ healthy.”’ 

Verse 11.—He: That is, Jesus Christ of Nazareth.—/s the 
stone which was set at nought of you the builders, which was 
made the head of the corner: This is cited, with slight verbal 
changes, from Psalm 118 : 22, and is applied precisely as it had 
been by our Lord (Matt. 21 : 42 and parallel passages). 
“ The builders ’’ is the more literal and expressive rendering. 
The sanhedrin were represented by the builders ; the stone they 
had rejected was the person they crucified ; God, by raising 
him from the dead, had made him the head of the corner. 
The Old Testament passage had been regarded as referring to 
the Messiah, but the application of it made by Peter was 
startling in its accuracy. 

Verse 12.—And in none other is there salvation: ‘* Neither’’ 
is inexact. ‘* Salvation ’’ has the article in Greek, pointing to 
a well-known matter, the salvation which the promised Mes- 
siah would bring and grant.— For neither is there: The con- 
nection is, Jesus is the only Saviour, for this also is true, there 
** Other’? means “ dif- 
ferent,’’ while “under heaven”’ is equivalent to ‘‘in the 
whole‘earth.’’— That is given among men : Given by God, and 
permanently bestowed. not to men, but to 
be proclaimed among mén.— Wherein we must be saved > The 
obligation or duty of being saved is here based upon the fact 
that God has given this one name as that of a real Saviour. 

Verse 13.—Now when they beheld: The tense points to a 
continuous looking, as if to account for what they noticed.— 
The boldness of Peter and John: Not merely their courage, 
but their freedom of speech. In the Greek order the mention 


is repeated here, and the interrogative 


‘*whom.,’’ 


as im: verse 7. 


is not any other name under heaven : 


** Among men ;”’ 
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of John is merely supplementary.—And had perceived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men: The first adjective 
suggests lack of education; the second, though that from 
which the English word “ idiot” is taken, refers here to lack 
of professional training, such as the scribes possessed, ‘* Un- 
educated laymen ”’ is the best English equivalent of the entire 
phrase.— Aud they took knowledge of them: They recognized 
the apostles as former companions of Jesus, and this fact 
added to thcir perplexity, while it suggested a probable reason” 
for the boldness of the apostles. 

Verse 14.—And seeing the man which was healed standing 
with them. Not ‘* beholding,’’ as in verse 13, but noticing his 
presence. He probably was brought there as a witness against 
the apostles, but his “‘ standing ”’ there, physically cured, was 
the strongest evidence in their favor.— 7hey could say nothing 
against it: Literally, ‘* They were having nothing to reply,’’ 
by way of contradicting Peter as to the cause of the cure 
(comp. v. 16), and hence as to the claims of Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


ASS» 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT the followers of Jesus, whom the Jewish authori- 
ties had crucified for his zeal as a reformer, or, as 
they regarded it, as a revolutionary, should have had the 
audacity te appear agam so soon in the temple itself, main- 
taining that, though thus ignominiously crucified, their Master 
was, indeed, the Messiah, and to support this by claiming to 
have wrought a wonderful miracle, was well fitted to alarm 
the authors of his death, If such teaching spread among the 
people, the awful crime was brought home to the highest 
dignitaries of the church of having slain the anointed of Jeho- 
vah, and popular fury would hurl them from their offices, and 
overwhelm them in a still more shameful death than that of 
their victim. The crowd which pressed round Peter and 
John was therefore made the pretext for laying hold of these 
disturbers, at once for causing an obstruction and for preach- 
ing false doctrine. 

To awe the multitude, who might otherwise have prevented 
the arrest, the captain of the temple police, a priest of very 
high rank, commanding a body numbering hundreds, came, 
with his Levite rank and file, under the priests who officered 
them, some ofthe heads of ‘‘ courses,’’ then in the temple 
for the festival week, and even some of the priestly aristocracy 
following with them. These last, as Sadducees, were indig- 
nant that the accused Galileans should preach the resurrection 
of the dead by proclaiming that of Jesus, this doctrine being, 
in their eyes, utterly unsound. The number of police at- 
tached to the temple may be judged from the fact that two 
hundred were told off, each nigitt, to close the gates. Among 
other offices in the sacred building was a jail, probably like 
that in which Jeremiah was confined, in some of the vast sub- 
structions (Jer. 37 : 15) of the temple platform,—a vault there 
being pre-eminently secure,—and in this dungeon the apostles 
had to lie through the night. 

The Romans had been exceptionally generous in their rela- 
tions to the Jews, allowing them to retain their old legal sys- 
tem and authority as regarded all offenses connected with 
their religion, which virtually carried with it municipal self- 
government. Next morning, therefore, Peter and John were 
brought up before the sanhedrin, the supreme Jewish court, 
a special meeting having been convoked on their account, not 
a few members, probably, attending only by coming from 
their country houses in answer to the official summons, The 
court consisted of acting and past high-priests and their kin- 
dred, the learned doctors of the law known as the scribes, 
and the representatives of localities sent up to watch the in- 
terests of the nation, and known as “ rulers’’ or “ elders,”’ 
the full number of the court being seventy-one,. Four of 
those present to examine the apostles are named, but we only 
know two of them,—Annas (or Hannas) who had been high- 
priest (A.D. 6-15) during Christ's early boyhood ; and Joseph, 
called Caiaphas, his son-in-law, who was to fill the great office for 
eighteen years, having been appointed in the year A.D. 18, and 
who had yet some years of its honors before him. These two, 
the real instigators of the murder of Christ, were now in hope 
of stifling the movement begun by him in the blood of these 
stubborn believers in his Messiahship. 


The prisoners being brought in, they were placed in the 


center of the semicircle formed by the couches of the judges, 
and the healed man was set beside them, to be examined by 
the court. Its members had no doubt learned already in 
whose name the apostles had professed to speak and act, but 
it was desirable to get a confession of this’ that ail might feel 
how necessary it was to put down an agitation which glorified 
one in whom they had met the most dangerous opponent of 
their present honors, wealth, and standing. It was a very try- 
ing position for simple Galileans ; for a high-priest was a very 
great men with all Jews, and the court, as a whole, was the 
flower of the nobles of the nution. 





But the poor fisherman Peter and his companion, alse q 
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fisherman, though so lowly in social standing, and arraigned, 
“ penniless ’’ as they were, before the rich and titled, were 
raised above all fear of man, by the glow of love in their souls, 
to their now exalted Master, and were ready to speak for 
themselves by the fulness of divine afflatus, which still re- 
mained with them from Pentecost, Pointing to the healed 
man who was standing beside them, and had been, no doubt, 
intended to be overawed by his position into a witness against 
them, Peter, ‘‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,’’ boldly told the 
sanhedrin that, if he and John were examined for a good deed 
done to an impotent man, they wished them and all the people 
of Israel to know that he stood whole before them by the 
power dwelling in the name of Jesus, the Messiah, of Nazareth, 
—adding, with grand bravery, ‘‘ Whom ye crucified, but 
whom God raised from the dead.’’ To quote their own 
Scriptures, which they dared not dispute, he was no other 
than ‘‘The Stone,’’ of which these said that it ‘‘ was set at 
nought of you builders, but had been made by God the head 
of the corner in his spiritual temple, the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah.’? Nor did even this suffice. 

Peter went on to beard the court by telling them to their 
faces that there avas salvation in no other ; for there was no 
name but that of this crucified Jesus, under heaven, wherein 
we must be saved. The professional expounders of God’s 
will thus saw themselves set aside by these common men, and 
told authoritatively that God’s will, and their interpretation 
of it, were utterly opposite. The crucified man, they had 
been told, was the one Messiah for all men, under the whole 
heaven. Christ alone could redeem humanity! Ard this 
Saviour they, the judges, had crucified! Fear of the people 
rose before them, and the sight of the bealed man closed the 
possibility of any challenge even of words so bold: They 
might well have known beforehand about men of whom all 
Jerusalem was speaking, but they had been too great folks to 
notice the doings and opinions of the common people ; so that 
it was only now brought home to them that the apostles had 
been with Jesus, and had caught his spirit. They were 
men of no rabbinical culture, innocent of any college train- 
ing, and yet how wonderful it was to hear them defend them- 
selves so ably, and with such perfect collectedness! They 
could do nothing in such circumstances, and had to dismiss 
them with a futile caution not to teach or speak again in the 
hated name. 


Bournemouth, England, 
RSA 
The First Blast of Tempest 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ITHERTO the Jewish authorities had let the disciples 
alone, either because their attention had not, been 
drawn even by Pentécost and the consequent growth of the 
church, or because they thought that to ignore the new sect 
was the best way to end it. But when its leaders took to 
vehement preaching in Solomon’s porch, and a crowd was 
eagerly listening, it was time to strike in, 

Our lesson describes the first collision of hostile authority 
with Christian faith, and shows, as in a glass, the constant 
result in all ages of that collision. 

The motives actuating the assailants are significantly ana- 
lyzed, and may be distributed among the three classes enumer- 
ated. The priests and the captain of the temple would be 
annoyed by the very fact that Peter and John taught the peo- 
ple: the former, because they were jealous of their official 
prerogative ; the latter, because he was responsible for public 
order, and a riot in the temple court would have been a scan- 
dal. The Sadducees were indignant at the substance of the 
teaching, which affirmed the resurrection of the dead, which 
they denied, and alleged it as having occurred ‘‘ in Jesus.” 

The position of Sadducees and Pharisees is inverted in Acts 
as compared with the Gospels. While Christ lived, the Phari- 
sees were the soul of the opposition to him, and his most 
solemn warnings fell on them ; after the resurrection, the Sad- 
ducees head the opposition, and among the Pharisees are 
some, like Gamaliel and afterwards Paul, who incline to the 
new faith. It was tlie resurrection that made the difference, 
and the difference is an incidental testimony that the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection was proclaimed from the first. To ask 
whether Jesus had risen, and to examine the evidence, were 
the last things the combined assailants thought of. This public 
activity of the apostles threatened their influence or their pet 
beliefs, and so, like persecutors in all ages, they shut their 
eyes to the unimportant question, ‘‘Is this thing true or 
false?’ and took the easier course of laying hands on the 
preachers, 

So the night fell on Peter and John in prison, the first of 
the thousands who have suffered bonds and imprisonment for 
Christ, and have therein found liberty. What lofty faith, and 
what subordination of ¢he fate of the messengers to the pro- 
gress of the message, are expressed in that abrupt introduction, 
in verse 4, of the statistics of the increase of the Church from 
that day’s work! It mattered little that it ended with the two 
apostles in custody, since it ended too with five thousand re- 


joicing in Christ. 
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The arrest seems to, have been due to a sudden thought on 
the part of the priests, captain, and Sadducees, without com- 
mands from the sanhedrin or the high-priest. But when these 
inferior authorities had got hold of their prisoners, they proba- 
bly did not quite know what to do with them, and so moved 
the proper persons to summon the sanhedrin. In all haste, 
then, a session was called fornext morning. ‘‘ Rulers, elders, 
and scribes,’’? made up the constituent members of the court, 
and the same two ‘‘high-priests ’’ who had tried Jesus are 
there, attended by a strong contingent of dependants, who 
could be trusted to vote as they were bidden. Annas was an 
** emeritus ”’ high-priest, Whose age and relationship to Caia- 
phas, the actual holder of the post, who was Annas’s son-in- 
law, gave him an influential position. He retained the title, 
though he had ceased to hold the office, as a minister without 
a charge is usually called ‘‘ Reverend.’’ 

It.was substantially the same court which had condemned 
Jesus, and probably now sat in the same hall as then. ‘So 


that Peter and John would remember the last time when they 


had together been in that room, and who had stood in the 
criminal’s place where they now were set. 

The court seems to have been, somewhat at a loss how to 
proceed. ‘The apostles had been arrested for their words, but 
they are questioned about the miracle. It was no crime to 
teach in the temple, but a crime might be twisted out of work- 
ing a miracle in the name of any but Jehovah. To do that 
would come near blasphemy or worshiping strange gods. The 
sanhedrin knew what tlie answer to their question would be, 
and probably they intended, as soon as the anticipated answer 
was given, to “‘ rend their clothes,’’ and say, as they had done 
once before, ‘‘ What need we further witnesses? They have 
spoken blasphemy.’’ But things did not go as was expected. 
The crafty question was pat. It does not attempt to throw 
doubt on the reality of the miracle, but there is a world of 
arrogant contempt in it, both im speaking of the cure as 
** this,’’ and in the scornful emphasis with which, in the Greek, 
** ye ’’ stands last in the sentence, and implies “‘ ye poor, igno- 
rant fishermen.’’ 

The last time that Peter had been in the judgment hall his 
courage had oozed out of him at the prick of a maid-servant’s 
sharp tongue, but now he fronts all the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties without a tremor. Whence came the transformation of 
the cowardly denier into the heroic confessor, who turns the 
tables on his judges, and accuses them? The narrative an- 
swers. He was “ filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ That abiding 
possession of the Spirit, begun on Pentecost, did not prevent 
special inspiration for special needs, and the Greek indicates 
that there was granted such a temporary influx in this critical 
hour, 

One cannot but note the calmness of the apostle, so unlike 
his old tumultuous self. He begins with acknowledging the 
lawful authority of the court, and goes on, with just a tinge of 
sarcasm, to put the vague “‘ this ’’ of the question in its trne 
light. It was ‘‘a good deed done to an impotent man,’’ for 
which John and he stood there. Singular sort of crime that ! 
Was there not a presumption that the power which had 
wrought so ‘‘ good’’ a deed was good? ‘*‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns?’’ Many a time since then Christianity has 
been treated as criminal because of its beneficence to bodies 
and souls, 

Bat Peter rises to the full height of the occasion, when he 
answers the sanhedrin’s question with the triumphant pealing 
forth of his Lord’s name. He repeats in substance his former 
contrast of Israel’s treatment of Jesus and God’s; but, in 
speaking to the rulers, his tone is more severe than to the 
people. The latter had been charged, on Pentecost and in 
the temple, with crucifying Jesus ; the former are here charged 
with crucifying the Ch/ris¢. It was their business to have 
tested his claims, and to have welcomed the Messiah. The 
guilt was shared by both, but the heavier part lay on the 
shoulders of the sanhedrin. 

Mark, too, the bold proclamation of the resurrection, the 
stone of offense to the Sadducees. How easy it would have 
been for them to silence the apostle, if they could have pointed 
to the undisturbed and occupied grave! That would have 
finished the new sect at once. Is there any reason why it 
was not done but the one reason that it could not be done? 

Thus far Peter has been answering the interrogation legally 
put, and has done as was anticipated. Now was the time for 
Annas and the rest to strike in; but they could not carry out 
their program, for the fiery stream of Peter’s words does not 
stop when they expected, and instead of a timid answer fol- 
lowed by silence, they get an almost defiant proclamation of 
the name, followed by a charge against them, which turns the 
accused imto the accuser, and puts them at the bar. Peter 
learned to apply the passage in the psalm (v. 11) to the rulers, 
from his Master’s use of it"(Matt, 21: 42); and there is no 
quaver in his voice nor fear in his heart when, in the face of 
all these learned rabbis and high and mighty dignitaries, he 
brands them as foolish builders, blind to the worth of the 
stone, ‘* chosen of God, and precious,’’ and tells them that the 
course of divine Providence will.run counter to their rejection 
of Jesus, and make him the very ‘* head of the corner,’’—the 
crown, as well as the foundation, of God’s building. 

But not even this bold indictment ends the stream of his 
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speech. The proclamation of the power of the name was fitly 
followed by pressing home the guilt and madness of rejecting 
Jesus, and that again by the glad tidings of salvation for all, 
everi the rejecters. Is not the sequence in Peter’s defense 
substantially that which all Christian preaching should exhibit? 
First, strong, plain proclamation of the truth; then pungent 
pressing home of the sin of turning away from Jesus; and 
then earnest setting forth of the salvation in his name,—a sal- 
vation wide as the world, and deep as our misery and need, 
but narrow, inasmuch as it is ‘‘in none other.”’ The apostle 
will not end with charging his hearers with guilt, but with 
offering them salvation. He will end with lifting up “ the 
name ’’ high above all other, and setting it in solitary clearness 
before, not these rulers only, but the whole world, The sal- 
vation which it had wrought on the lame man was but a para- 
ble and picture of the salvation from all ills of body and spirit, 
which was stored in that name, and in it alone. 

The rulers’ contempt had been expressed by their emphatic 
ending of their question with that ‘‘ ye,’’ Peter expresses his 
brotherhood and longing for the good of his judges by ending 
his impassioned, or, rather, inspired, address with a loving, 
pleading ‘‘ we.’’ He puts himself on the same level with 
them as needing salvation, and would fain have them on the 
same level with himself and John as receiving it. That is the 
right way to preach. 

Little need be sgid as to the effect.of this address. Whether 
it went any deeper in any susceptible souls, or not, it upset 
the schemes of the leaders. Something in the manner and 
matter of it awed them into wonder, and paralyzed them 
for the time. Here was the first instance of the fulfilment of 
that promise, which has been fulfilled again and again since, 
of *‘a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay nor resist.’’ ‘‘ Unlearned,’’ as ignorant 
of rabbinical traditions, and ‘ ignorant,’’ or, rather, ** pri- 
vate,’’ as holding no official position, these two wielded a 
power over hearts and consciences which not even official 
indifference and arrogance could shake off. Thank God, 
that day’s experience is repeated still, and any of us may 
have the same Spirit to clothe us with the same armor of 
light ! 

The sanhedrin knew well enough that the apostles had been 
with Jesus, and the statement that ‘‘ they took knowledge of 
them ’’ cannot mean that that fact dawned on the rulers for 
the first time. Rather it means that their wonder at the 
*“ boldness ’’ of the two drove home the fact of their associa- 
tion with him to their minds. That association explained the 
marvel ; for the sanhedrin remembered how he had stood, 
meek but unawed, at the same bar. They said to themselves, — 
‘* We know where these men get this brave freedom of speech, 
—from that Nazarene.’’ Happy shall we be if our demeanor 
recalls to spectators the ways of our Lord ! 

How came the lame man there? 
with the apostles. 
them ? 
accused, and probably had come as a witness of the reality of 
the miracle. Notice the emphatic ‘‘ standing,’’ as in verse Io, 
—a thing that he had never done all his life. No wonder that 
the sanhedrin were puzzled, and settled down to the “ lame 
and impotent conclusion ’’ which follows. So, in the first round 
of the world-long battle between the persecutors and the per- 
secuted, the victory is all on the side of the latter. So it has 
been ever since, though often the victors have died in the con- 
flict. ‘*The Church is an anvil which has worn out many 
hammers,’’ and the story of the first collision is, in essentials, 
the story of all. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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He had not been arrested 
Had he voluntarily and bravely joined 
We do not know, but evidently he was not there as 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


Power for Teachers 


HILE Peter was filling the world with gladness by the 
cripple’s healing, thus proving that Jesus was raised 
from the dead-and still thrilled his church, the Sadducees came 
upon him (v. 1). Oh, yes, Sadducees! Their pride of opinion, 
their doctrine of unrelieved death, their agnosticism, were 
dearer to them than the news of eternal life. What kind of 
life must men have who prefer to its limitless enlargement 
and extension, death ? 

Three thousand had been converted at Pentecost by the evi- 
dent presence of the Holy Ghost; five thousand, a few days 
after, by the equally cvident presence of the risen Christ. But 
the Sadducees negative all this by their own contemptibly little 
‘can’t be.’’ So, since they cannot control the spreading 
storm-center of truth, they put the truth-tellers in hold (v. 3). 
That gave Peter opportunity to preach to the rulers and elders 
of Israel (v. 7). They had not been to meeting. They did 
not like mobs, nor the doctrine preached. But by bringing 
Peter and John before them they got it—hot ; so that it could 
not even be caviled at (vs. 10-14). 

This was not arrogant defiance of them, but God’s great 
effort to save even the murderers of Christ. 

So much for incidents. The main point is that Jesus was 
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more in Peter and John than in the cripple. He had more 
effect on their minds than on his body. These are not the 
men following afar off, nor denying the Lord to servant-girls, 
but though already prisoners, preaching him boldly to his 
murderers. 
** Neither is there salvation in any other name,’’ but to all men 
since. 

Hold to the point that teachers and preachers can be em- 
powered to speak to any one, under any circumstances, so that 
they shall take knowledge that the speakers have been with 
Jesus (v. 13), and that even cavilers and unbelievers can say 
nothing against the work done, 


University Park, Colo. 


Not only to them gave they the great truth, 


SAS 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from the dead 

(vy. 2). Remember that our Lord risked everything 

upon the fact of his resurrection. He said, in effect, he was 
an impostor if he did not rise from the dead. This significant 
silence of his enemies is complete proof tnat he did rise. He 
is not, therefore, an impostor. He is what he claimed to be, — 
the Christ of God, You are troubled with doubts, perhaps. 
Sometimes you ask anxiously, Can these things be so? Here 
is short, quick proof for you,—the -resurrection of Jesus. 
Said De Witte, who was called the universal doubter, ‘* While 
a darkness which cannot be dissipated rests upon the manner 
of the resurrection, the fact of it cannot be called in question.’’ 

Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them 
(vy. 8). And this was the same Peter who a little time before had 
cowered in denial of his Master before a serving-maid! Oh, 
the power of the Holy Ghost! What transformation can he 
not cause! And he is for us also. He will be in us, too, the 
inspirer of a calm, convincing Christian bravery. 

For neither is there any other name under heaven, that ts 
given among men, wherein we must be saved (v. 12). A 
friend of mine gave illustration of this great fact at once 
Startling and luminous. It was in the far West, and before 
the day of railroads in that special section. He was making a 
journey across the plains in company with others. They had 
passed through a straggling frontier town. Some miles be- 
yond it they camped for the night. It was in the edge of the 
winter, but so far the weather had been mild. It was discovered 
that some needful article had been left in the town, My friend 
volunteered to go back for it. As he rode along, one of those 
sudden blizzards struck. The air became deathly cold. The wind 
blew fearfully. The air was filled and blurred with stinging par- 
ticles of ice. He lost his way. He began to feel the sleepy 
numbness betokening death by freezing coming over him. Just 
then, as he wandered: on aimlessly and almost unconsciously, 
trusting himself to his horse, his stirrup brushed against a thicket 
of sage-bush. That roused him. He said to himself, if he 
could but kindle a fire with the thicket, he might be saved. 
He dismounted, broke off bits of the sage-bush, arranged 
them as deftly as he could. Then he searched in his pockets 
fora match. He found he had one only. You can imagine 
how careful he was with it, how he shielded it from the wind, 
how anxiously he struck it, how glad he was when he found 
the flame communicated, and—he was saved. “Just then, for 
him, there was none other match in all the world. His safety 
hung on that one match. So for us there is but one Saviour. 
Than his there is none other name given. 
once, the only Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus (v. 13). This is the best possible distinction fot a Chris- 
tian. The dust falls on the covers of many an unread Bible. 
But the Scripture of Christian character and conduct is never 
lacking readers. The living epistles command attention, To 
be so with Jesus as to reflect Jesus, —this is the meaning of our 
high calling. ‘1 cannot doubt Christianity when I see him,’’ 
—I have heard this said of some. There can be no loftier 
compliment, no nobler goal for Christian endeavor. 

Philadelphia. 
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SAS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


E HAVE seen Peter and John before this, but not 

always under such favorable circumstances. Once we 
saw John running from Jesus as fast as possible, and once 
we saw Peter denying that he ever knew Jesus. Yet in 
this lesson our attention is particularly called to the fact that 
the council is struck by the boldness with which these two 
men stood for their Master. How is this? What has made 
the change in these two men? How have these two cowards 
become so brave ? You will see this if you will look at Luke 
12:11, 12. That had happened to them of which the Lord 
kad spoken, and the Holy Spirit had come into’ their hearts, 
so that now the spirit of fear had departed, and the spirit of 
boldness had taken its place. Thus they had power to stand 
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fast, where, under other circumstances, they had fled, or had 
denied the Lord. The coming of this Spirit had given them 
power to work miracles, power to preach, and power to wit- 
ness for Christ. This is the fulfilment of what Jesus had said 
to them before his ascension, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.’’ 

What 4 ¢lesson all this contains for modern Christians! If 
we want pbwer for service of any kind for God there is only 
one way in which we can get it, and that is by having the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts. But, when he dwells there, we have all 
the power that we need to do whfatever God wants us to do. 
If you have no power, you may easily know the true reason. 

Now look, for a moment, at the Sadducees and priests. 
They were sore ‘‘ grieved ’’ that these two men preached the 
resurrection of Jesus. This was because they feared that this 
doctrine would diminish their power. They cared more by 
far for their own selfish ends than they did for the advance of 
the truth. This is always the case with those who have not 
the love of God in their hearts. When the temperance cause 
tries to stop the sale of liqtior, the liquor-dealers are ‘‘ grieved.”’ 
As soon as we try to have laws enacted to stop gambling, the 
whole fraternity of gamblers is ‘‘ grieved.’’ Advocates of any 
form of evil are ‘‘ grieved ’’ as soon as you interfere with their 
traffic and their unlawful gains. What shall we do, then? 
Shall we desist because they are ‘‘ grieved’’? No, never! 
We should simply push on, and work all the harder to put a 
stop to their iniquity. This is the only way in which truth can 
triumph. As Dr, Parkhurst once well said, ‘‘ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, —but they make better time when some 
one is after them.’’ 

This is just what these two men did. Though the council 
threatened them, they went away and prayed, not that they 
might be more ‘* judicious,’’ but that God would give them all 
** boldness ’’ to go straight ahead and tell the truth. This was 
grand. What we need is to have it cloud up and rain such 
brave advocates for the truth for forty days and forty nights. 
We could stand a perfect cyclone of Peters and Johns, and be 
the better for it. Since this is so, it may be well for each one 
to ask himself, How much of this spirit of Peter and John do 
I actually have ? Do you admire it in them, but prefer not to 
have it yourself? Then I fear that you are cowardly. 

New York City. 


KY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Further information about this course of stu- 
dies may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 
1897. A leaflet embodying suggestions for the conduct of a Bible 
class and ample references to books helpful for further study, will 
be sent, free, to any one upon request. Questions which teachers 
may wish to ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are 
invited by the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they 
will be answered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a 
two-cent stamp should be enclosed.] 

Acts 4: I-31. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over slowly Acts 4: 1-31. Then reread the whole 
passage, noting (1) who laid violent hands upon them {v. 1), 
and why (v. 2); (2) the rapid growth (v. 4) of the infant 
church ; (3) the imposing character of the sanhedrin that 
assembled ; (4) the boldness and plain speaking of Peter; 
(5) the dilemma of the Jewish leaders ; (6) their resolve (v. 17), 
and its important consequence (vs. 19; 20); (7) the prayer 
of the Christian believers,—its chief petition (v. 29); (8) the 
answer (¥. 31). 

II. Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Stifler, 36-42; Lumby, 39-50; Lindsay, 66-72; Vedder, 
32-36; Sabatier, 37; Stalker, ‘‘The Two Johns,’’ p. 145; 
Abbott, 57-65. 

1. The Aggressors. (1.) Who were the three classes men- 
tioned, and what was the expressed reason for action on the 
part of one class (v. 2), and the probable motives of the others ? 
(2.) Why should Pharisees have been the aggressive perse- 
cutors of Jesus, and Sadducees taken the lead in regard to the 
apostles ? 

2. The Growth of the Church. (3.) What was the essen- 
tial difference between the five thousand believers and their 
fellow-countrymen that enabled them to be identified as Peter’s 
converts ? 

3. The Sanhedrin. (4.) What can be stated regarding the 
origin, functions, and dignity of this Jewish council? (v. 8.) 
(5.) In what way did it try to meet the new trouble? (6.) 
Why was it so lenient ? 

4. Peter's Defense. (7.) How must we explain its bold- 
ness, wisdom, and independence, even of Matthew 23: 1, 2 
(compare Matthew-1o: 19, 20)? (8.) What was his reply to 
the question of the sanhedrin? What claim did he make for 
Jesus ? - 

5. Zhe Crisis. (9.) What fundamental and far-reaching 
issue was raised between the rulers and the apostles by the 
command that they should not preach in the name of Jesus ? 
To what did it inevitably lead ? 
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6. The Prayer of the Company of Believers. (10.) What 
in the situation called it forth? (11.) Make a brief para- 
phrase, noting (a) the ascription of creative power to God, 
(4) the recollection and application of the psalm (vs. 25-27), 
(c) the belief that it was all a part of God’s plan (v. 28), an 
appeal for strength to do their part (vs. 29, 30). (12.) What 
was their distinctive desire, and its answer ? 

Ill. THe Leapinc THoucnts. 

How notably in this passage the promises of Jesus to his 
disciples are seen to be in the process of fulfilment. 

After all, the one supreme authority in this world to the 
individual man must be the will of God. How is he to get at 
that will ? 

What a moral grandeur there is in great convictions! Peter 
overawed the most august assembly he had ever entered. He _ 
avows himself no criminal, but an ambassador. 

Compare Acts 2: 4 with 4:31. What was the different 
effect of the two manifestations, and why ? 

The puzzle (vs. 27, 28) of reconciling divine sovereignty with 
man’s free will was no bar to a practical solution of their press- 
ing difficulty. 

To ‘‘speak the truth with boldness,’’ when the truth is 
vital, is the only possible policy. 

It is not difficult to recognize those who have ‘ been with 
Jesus.’’ 

New Haven, Conn> 

—— 


Questions Answered 


M. A. L.—To the Editor ; ‘‘ Do you furnish slips with the 

questions & Questions for Discussion ’’] on ; and, if so, at what 

rice? If you do not, could you not arrange to do so, if there 
is sufficient demand ?”’ 

For less than one cent a week—less than the price of a pos- 
tal card—each member of a class consisting of five or more 
members can possess each week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times, thus obtaining not only the questions, but Professor 
Sanders’s complete article, and a store of other helpful com- 
ment and exposition by skilled writers on the lessons. The 
‘* Terms of Subscription ’’ on page 46 of this paper tells how 
this can be done. For this reason there are no detached slips 
printed, containing the questions. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE wete Peter and John going one day at the hour 

of prayer? Who saw them passing by the Beautiful 

gate? What did he ask of Peter and John? How was the 

lame than cured? How did he first use his power to walk? 

Where did the people run together to see the man leaping and 

walking ? When they wondered, what did Peter say to them ? 
What did he say made the man strong? 

Apostles Arrested.—The priests had few to share in the after- 
noon prayer and worship. The people were on the outside of 
the temple courts, looking at the man who had been lame, 
and many listened to what Peter told them of how the man 
had been healed. There was an officer, a captain, whose 
business it was to keep order in the crowds about the temple. 
He saw that the people seemed excited, and thought it was a 
time for him to enforce order and quiet. Some Sadducees 
were in hearing. They were a sect of the Jews who did not 
use much of the Scripture except the books of Moses. They 
did not believe in angels, or spirits, or a life after death. 
The high-priests were of this party of the Sadducees, and they 
had great influence with the people. They were troubled that 
Peter and John preached of Jesus risen from the dead, for 
they did not believe in any resurrection. So the three parties 
named in the first verse, the priests, the captain, and the Sad- 
ducees, were all enemies of Jesus and the apostles. They 
had the power and the will to silence such preaching, and put 
the preachers out of the way. We do not know that there 
was any talk of resistance in the crowd; and, indeed, that 
would have been useless. Perhaps tlie captain had some of 
his soldiers with him, who took hold of Peter and John and 
hurried them off to the guard-house to be kept safely until 
the next day. It was about sundown by that time, and their 
Jewish law would not allow a meeting of their court, the san- 
hedrin, except in the daytime. They could put the preachers 
in prison, but they could not bolt or bar the thoughts or hearts 
of those who had heard and believed in Christ; for thousands 
had become believers since the day of Pentecost. 

The Apostics on Trial.—You know when persons have been 
arrested they are put in prison, to be kept for an examining 
trial, to find if they really deserve arrest. They are then 
brought out before a court, to be tried, and, if found guilty, 
will be sentenced and punished. (A picturé of the sanhedrin 
in session will make a clearer.impression than any 
could do.) The next day a meeting was called in Jerusalem 
of the high court, the sanhedrin. Elders, scribes, rulers, the 


-high-priest and some of his relatives, were all there, sitting in 


a solemn circle when Peter and John, the prisoners, were 
brought in, and the man who had been lame walked in and: 
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stood bravely by them. The officials asked, ‘‘ In what name, 
or by what power, have ye done this?”’ They did not deny 
that the man had been cured, or that Peter and John had 
done it. Who had been tried by that same court not many 
months before? Just as they tried to make Jesus say or own 
something which they could take to prove him worthy of 
death, so they hoped to hear from the apostles something 
which they could use against them. Jesus had told his dis- 
ciples that when they were brought before councils and tried 
for his sake, the Holy Spirit should teach them what to say. 

Peters Answer.—Peter was filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
boldly answered, beginning respectfully. How did he ad- 
dress the court as he replied? As he did the day before, in 
the golden text of our last lesson, he told how the man stand- 
ing erect in their sight had been made strong. He repeated 
once again, ‘*‘ The name of Jesus Christ, whom ye crucifred.”’ 
He said again what the Sadducees would not believe, ‘‘ Whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man stand 
here before you whole.’’ Peter made no defense for himself or 
for John, claimed for themselves no credit for the cure, but gave 
all the praise and power to Jesus, proving that he only can 
save, for he said, ‘‘ In none other is salvation.’? What is the 
golden text ? 

Result of the Trial.—The men of the council were sur- 
prised. There had been before but one prisoner so calm, so 
fearless. These men were not scholars, nor lawyers, not elo- 
quent, but they were calm and courageous, and they showed 
that they spoke the truth. They reminded their keen judges 
of Jesus, for they showed that they had his spirit, and were 
strong because of their faith in him. The prisoners were sent 
out while the court consulted what todo. They owned that 
they could not deny that a miracle had been done, but they 
wanted no more, and resolved to stop the preaching. So they 
forbade Peter and John to speak or preach in the name of 
“Jesus.. What had Jesus qommanded his disciples to do every- 
where? Peter and John became the challengers, and said, 
*“ Whether it be right to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye.’’ The disciples were threatened, and allowed 
to go, not being punished because of so many believing peo- 
ple. The lesson would be incomplete without telling of the 
apostles’ return to their own company, their praise in the 
psalms, their prayer for boldness and power to work in Jesus’ 
-mame, and the immediate answer in the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, as in the time of Pentecost. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


JE MUST be careful how we use the title of our lgsson, 
for the word ‘ boldness’’ would probably convey a 
false impression, because the children are accustomed to hear 
this word used in the sense of rude manners, forwardness, or 
even impudence. For this reason we substitute the word 
** courage ’’ instead, both in title and text. 

We would like to teach a lesson upon moral courage, as 
this subject always appeals to our boys, but the importance of 
our golden-text thought would almost forbid our doing this 
to-day. Arranging our topics in the order of their importance, 
we have first the golden-text thought, ‘‘ none other name,’’ 
and~on this must come the force of our lesson ; yet we may 
get in a lesson upon courage by teaching that in the name of 
‘Jesus Christ these true friends (apostles) braved death often, 
never feared to risk their lives or to give all they owned, that 
all people whom they could reach should not fail to hear that 
Jesus Christ died for them, and lived again to save them. 

A personal application is not always wise in the primary 
¢lass, partly on account of self-consciousness, but more espe- 
eially in an instance of this kind, where the application per- 
vades the whole lesson, where the true account of love, 
sacrifice, and courage, in the name of the Master, makes its 
Own appeal, and a home-made moral ‘“‘ tacked on’’ at the 
¢lose by the teacher must seem weak by comparison. 

The story of the lame man is easily reviewed, for the chil- 
Our new lesson begins at this 
point. The lame man who had beech cured by in the 
name of ——- was now walking about, as strong as any of 
ts, following Peter and John, or standing near them as they 
talked to people who were asking questions about this won- 
derful cure. 

At first their wonder and excitement was all about the cure 
of the lame man. Peter began telling them that which made 
them forget all about the man, and which startled and excited 
‘them more than ever. Peter’s words about Christ made them 
‘Sorry they had ever done wrong, made them decide at 
@nce to live for, work for, and follow, Jesus as long as they 
Eived, beginning from that hour. 

‘Just what Peter could tell them we develop from the chil- 
@ren, who should by this time be able to form intelligent 
“feplies, as we have reviewed often, or, at least, referred to, 
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ment promise of a Saviour, which the people longed to see 
fulfilled ; (2) the news Peter gave of its fulfilment ; (3) Peter’s 
lesson about the corner-stone. 

To show the children how the ‘Church of Christ’’ was 
growing, compare the number of converts with the number of 
people in our own church, school, or village ; this to compare 
in a general way with any large number of people the children 
happen to know about, for we cannot in any other way convey 
the slightest impression of the number converted. This is not 
in itself especially important, except as we long to teach that 
the number was large, and rapidly increasing. 

Up to this point we have held to the thought of ‘‘none 
other name,’ and also made it a point to teach just what 
these people were hearing from Peter, and how it would 
change their lives. Our golden text belongs with this part of 
our lesson, and, after memorizing it, we take up our topic 
‘**courage,’’ and with it comes the story of opposition. “This 
we can make exceedingly simple, for the children understand 
how hard it is to stand against people who don’t like a thing, 
and say they won’t have it, and threaten dreadful things. 

The preachers (priests) who belonged in the temple now 
said that nobody had a right to preach but themselves, and 
nobody must preach about these new, strange matters, such as 
rising again from the dead, or speak of Jesus as ‘‘ the Christ.’’ 
Those who would persist in doing it must be stopped, they said. 

After telling of the imprisonment: Who asked Peter, John, 
and others, to be witnesses for him ? 

These witnesses told the preachers and other enemies to 
look at the lame man, and see that a truly kind deed had been 
done to him. These witnesses said that they must obey God 
rather than man, so tliat they would certainly have to keep on 
working for their Lord, and talking of him to all who needed 
to know, as long as they lived. 

As an instance to show how the apostles would obey the 
command of Jesus in the face of danger, we tell that one of 
the first things they said when taken from prison, and set in 
the midst of their enemies, was this— Recall the golden 
text, and teach what this ‘‘ name ’’ means to us. 

For a closing thought : The danger to the apostles was over 
for a time only, but this would make no difference. Their 
courage was given them by , and would last them as long 
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By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE BEST ARGUMENT. 


WHEN SINNERS SEE 


QURAGE FOR JESUS, 


OMPANY WITH 
HANGES THROUGH 
THEY GAN SAY NOTHING. 
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AY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ 

“ There is a name I love to hear."’ 

“There is no name so sweet on earth."’ 
“Take the name of Jesus with you."’ 

** What tho’ clouds are hovering o'er me?"’ 
‘Jesus only, when the morning.” 


KSA 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be ‘used. 

1. THe ARREST (vs. I, 2).—Who were speaking to the 
people? Where? Why? Who were the priests? the Sad- 
ducees? Who was the captain of the temple? Why was each 
of these offended because of the preaching? Why should they 
rather have rejoiced in it ? 

2. THE IMPRISONMENT (vs. 3, 4).—Who was imprisoned 
with Peter and John? (vs. 10, 14.) Why could not the san- 
hedrin examine them then? Why is it usually a good sign if 
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Christians meet with opposition? What is the effect of such 
opposition upon the growth of the church ? . 

3. THe TRIAL (vs. 5-7).—What were the functions of the 
three classes mentioned in verse 5? Who was Annas? 
Caiaphas? How many made up the sanhedrin? What was 
their purpose in asking the question they asked ? 

4. THE DEFENSE (vs. 8-12).—How is this speech, compared 
with Peter’s former character, evidence of the power of the 
Holy Spirit? What parts of the speech show Peter’s shrewd- 
ness? his courage? Why did the apostles always lay so great 
emphasis on the truth of the resurrection? What story is 
referred to in vers¢ 11? What is meant by “the head of the 
corner’’? How can you show that Christ holds that position 
with regard to the world to-day? What are some ‘“‘ names” 
other than Christ’s in which men sometimes trust for salvation ? 
With what result? 

5. THe VERDICT (vs, 13, 14).—What kind of boldness 
should all Christians show? How can we get it? Why is 
learning not needed for Christian service? How does it help 
it? How did the apostles show that they had been with Jesus? 
How may we? What proof of Christianity should we be able 
to. show, similar to this lame man who gave silent testimony in 
this case? 

For the Superintendent 

1. Who were preaching in the temple? 2. What miracle 
had just occurred? 3. Who were offended at this preaching? 
4. What did they do?, 5. When were the apostles tried? 6, 
By whom? 7. What questions did they ask? 8. What did 
Peter answer? 9. What evidence compelled them to free the 
apostles ? 

Boston, Mass. 

— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What miracle had just been performed? 2. Who were 
they that were laid hold of by the priests? 3. How many 
had come to believe on Christ? 4. What was Peter’s manly 
declaration for Christ (the Golden Text)? 5. What did the 
priests take knowledge of, when Peter spoke ? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


+ HE Caprain OF THE TEMPLE.’’—This was no military 

officer, or Roman official, but the Levite, or priest, 
who was responsible for keeping order inside the sacred pre- 
cincts, within which no Gentile, however high his rank, was 





Tablet from the temple reconstructed by Herod, forbidding Gen- 
tiles from passing the sacred enclosure. According to Josephus, 
such tablets were placed at certain intervals, and written in 
Greek and Latin. The translation is as follows: 


“ No foreigner shall enter within the balustrade and enclosure 
around the temple. Whoever is caught will have himself to blame 
Jor his death, which will follow’ (see Acts at : 28). 


permitted to trespass. This regulation was religiously re- 
spected by the Romans, whose wise policy it was not to inter- 
fere with the cult of any conquered people farther than was 
necessary for the maintenance of the imperial rale. We may 
note that, in the disturbance which led to the arrest of Paul, the 






rioters took care to drag him beyond the sacred precincts into 
the outer court of the Gentiles, so as to afford no pretext for the 
intrusion of the Roman soldier within tke sacred limits. If 
the Eastern Christians of the present day had acted with like 
circumspection, they would not have been exposed_to the 
indignity, revolting to every right-minded man, of having the 
serried ranks of armed Moslem soldiers within the consecrated 
precincts of the ‘Church of the Holy Sepulcher,’’ to enforce 
order among the jarring rival Christian sects. 

** ANNAS THE Hicu Priest.’’—Or Annanus, as he is called 
by. Jewish writers, though long since deposed from his high 
office by the Romans, who had substituted his son-in-law 
Caiaphas, yet was still regarded by the people as their real 
spiritua) head. 
arrangements, the Romans always claimed and exercised the 
right of selecting, or, at least, confirming and deposing, the 


Though not interfering in their internal 


supreme religious authority everywhere throughout the empire. 
Thus there were living at one time four deposed and one act- 
ing high-priest. 
where possible, resisted, by the papacy in all the Roman 
Catholic countries in Europe. 
ages arose from these claims and counter claims ; and the his- 
tory of England, from the Saxon monarchy to the Reforma- 
tion, shows one long struggle for national spiritual inde- 
pendence, 
France have insisted on their right to accept or reject, at 


The same right has always been claimed, and, 


Many of the wars of the middle 


In our own time, Germany, Russia, Italy, and 


pleasure, the papal nominees to Episcopal sees,—a right 
claimed by non-Roman equally with Roman Catholic mon- 
archs. And so, at the present moment, we see the Muham- 
madan Sultan of Turkey at pleasure deposing and appointing 
the patriarchs of the Armenian Church. 

“ Joun.’’—This John is traditionally identified as John 
Ben Zacchai, a great rabbi, who survived the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, which he had foretold from the prophecy of Zechariah, 
and who obtained permission from Titus to re-establish the 
sanhedrin at Jamnia, after the fall of Jerusalem. He reached 
the age of one hundred and twenty. 

“SeT THEM IN THE Mipst.’’—An exactly literal descrip- 
tion of the position; for the sanhedrin, before whom the 
apostles were summoned, always sat in a semicircle, the 
accused being placed facing the president, in the center. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 


By the Rev. William Ewing 
“Tie CAPTAIN OF THE TEMPLE.’’—It was of this cap- 
tain and his subordinates that Pilate said to the Jews, ‘‘ Ye 
have a guard.’’ 
this officer : ‘‘ The prefect of the temple walks about among 


The rabbis have thus described the duties of 


the various things uhder his charge with lighted torches, If 
he finds one of his subalterns sleeping, he strikes him with his 
cane, and he is even allowed to set fire to his garments. Thus 
it was said one day, ‘ What is that noise in the court ?’ and 
the answer was, ‘It is the crying of a Levite, who is being 
beaten, and whose garments are burning.’ ”’ 

“By wWHAt POWER, OR IN WHAT NAMB, HAVE YE DONE 
THIs ?’’—This was a question cunningly devised, so that, 
whatever answer were given, the apostles might find them- 
selves enmeshed in difficulties. The law of Moses had forbid- 
den sorcery, the use of enchantments, and the practice of 
augury. But in 
spite of this severe law, the mind of the Jewish people, like 
that of their kinsmen in the Orient, was never wholly weaned 
from such practices, and they were wont in stealth, ot with 
To this 
day men who profess to expel evil spirits by some occult power, 
or by invoking some mighty name, find considerable following 
in the East. The question, taking the wonder for granted, 
assumes that it has been wrought by some other ‘‘name’”’ 
than that of Jehovah. They seek to entrap the apostles into 
this admission, saying nothing of the penalty to which it would 
make them liable. 


These things were punishable by death, 


the connivance of the authorities, to resort to them, 


This must be borne in mind if we would 
rightly estimate» their courage in boldly confessing that the 
name invoked was that of Jesus, not formally that of Jehovah. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


ETER’S address, to the multitude which gathered on the 
healing of the lame man, was distasteful to the Sadducees 
and their associates. Disliking the teaching, they caused the 
arrest of the teachers, who were locked up for the night. But 
the effect of the miracle and of the teaching was not lost. 
Many who heard believed, and the little church was increased 
to about five thousand members. The next day the sanhedrin 
assembled, packed with its shrewdest men. The apostles 
were called, and questioned as to the power by which the recent 
The Holy Ghost filled them, and they 
answered explicitly, fully, fearlessly, giving Jesus all the honor, 
charging his death upon the sanhedrin, and declaring him the 
only source of salvation. Their boldness impressed the court, 
who could not but discern the spirit of Jesus in them, and who 
could say nothing against their words or their work. 


miracle was wrought. 
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Added Points 


Fearless preaching and bitter opposition go hand in hand. 
But believers are multiplied, nevertheless, and the church is 
enlarged, 

The finest combination of the foes of Christ is no match for 
the Holy Ghést. 

By what power the work of God goes on has ever been a 
puzzle to unbelievers, but on it goes despite their difficulties. 

Inexhaustible power dwells in the name of Jesus. In that 
name one should believe, pray, labor, triumph. 

To have really been with Jesus is to have gained a power 
which even enemies cannot misapprehend or resist. 

Nothing silences objectors so effectively as a brave and con- 
sistent man, speaking by the Holy Ghost. 


The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Old Friends in New Garb * 


HE reader who is confused or annoyed by the mul- 
titude of volumes swarming from the prolific presses 
of America and England, often thinks affectionately of 
half the familiar quatrain, and exclaims, ‘‘ Old books to 
read, old friends to love,’’ though he wisely declines to 
add, ‘‘ old wine to drink,’’ and is indifferent whether he 
has ‘‘old wood to burn.’’ And when, as in the selected 
reissues here to be chronicled, he may reread the old- 
time favorites in all the attractiveness of good paper, 
honest type, black ink, library binding at once simple 
and handsome, and helpful editing where the editor's 
aid was needed, his pleasure is surely enhanced. 

If one were asked to name the American writer of 
fiction standing nearest, on the whole, to the great quar- 
tet,— Irving, Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne,— Mrs. 
Stowe would probably first be mentioned. It was in 
every way fitting, therefore, that her books should be 
added to the solidly excellent Riverside editions of her 
publishers, with their familiar merits of clear printing, 
fulness of contents, and carefully chosen series of por- 
traits of authors. For Mrs. Stowe, although she wrote 
much that was weak and superfluous, was not only the 
creator of Uncle Tom, but also the writer of such impor- 
tant and distinctly American novels as The Minister's 
Wooing and The Pearl of Orr's Island ; and she like- 
wise discovered and portrayed Sam Lawson, the most 
distinctively Yankee character in the pages of our fiction. 
In this edition Charles Dudley Warner's sympathetic 
introduction, and the bibliographical data accompanying 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, are particularly readable. 

The Macmillan Company, to whom, as publishers, as 
American controllers of books issued by other firms in 
England, and as representatives of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University. presses,. lovers of standard English 
literature are so largely indebted, have done well in 
bringing out a two-volume complete Browning, which 
matches, in its clear type, handy form, reticent editing, 
and inexpensiveness, the well-known Globe series, of 
late made to include such modern poets as Tennyson 


and Arnold. This edition of Browning contains a brief 


* The Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and rearranged, with a biographical sketch, 
homes, and other illustrations. 16 vols. 
Mifflin, & Co. Each, 1.50 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning 
traits. 2 vols. remo, illistrated, 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by William 
Knight. Eversicy Series. With portraits and vicws. 18 12mM0, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Each, $1.50. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
23 vols. 18m0o. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The American Revolution. By John Fiske. 
etc. 2 vols Svo, pp. xxxvili, 351 i 
Mifilia, & Co. $8. 

Fireside Stories, Old and New 
3 vols. r6mo, clustrated, pp. ii, 


Henry T. Coatss & Co. $3. 


Riverside Edition. 
notes, 
t2mo. 


Edited 
portraits, views of 
Boston : Houghton, 


Globe Edition. With por- 
pp. vili, 738; vii, 786. New York: 


vols. 


People’s Edition 
Each, 45 cents. 

Illustrated with portraits, 
; xxiii, 322. joston Houghton, 
T. Coates. 


*hiladclphia : 


Collected by Henry 
354° i j 


ili, 359; Iv, 359. 
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and sensible introduction by Augustine Birrell, ‘a few 
needed annotations, a chronological table of writings, an 
index of first lines, and two good portraits, one in youth, 
and the other in mature life. 

The Macmillans have also done well in adding to their 
red-covered Eversley series, (begun with a neat edition 
of Kingsley that properly supplanted its rather shabby 
predecessor) a finally collected body of Wordsworth's 
entire works in verse and prose, with journals, corre- 
spondence, and life, edited by William Knight. The 
value of Professor Knight's previous indefatigable and 
affectionate labors as a Wordsworth student has more 
than once been mentioned in these columns ; and here, 
with great enlargement and enrichment in the matter of 
chronological data and variants of textual readings, they 
are made available to those wishing a library edition of 
the great poet of man and nature, at a price lower, per 
volume, than that of its now standard prototype, pre- 
pared by the same editorial hand. The only rival of 
these editions of Professor Knight's, of which this later 
one is much the more scrupulously prepared, is the one- 
volume Globe Edition, with introduction by John Morley, 
which even yet, notwithstanding its compactness and 
cheapness, is still, in some respects; the best Wordsworth 
ever issued. Of this new Eversley Wordsworth seven 
volumes have appeared ; nine are to follow. 

The People’s Edition of Tennyson's poems (omitting 
his dramatic works), in twenty-three pocket volumes, is 
closely. modeled upon the Temple Shakespeare, but 
wisely omits illustrations, and does not, of course, need 
to insert glossaries or notes. Form, type, and arrange- 
ment are very convenient ; and the pretty booklets, like 
those in the preceding series, have every merit save that 
of ability to stand alone upon the shelf. But they are 
so portable that they can be carried in the pocket with- 
out one’s knowing it until he makes the pleasant discov- 
ery that he has an agreeable and hitherto unsuspected 
companion,—an experience which the present reviewer 
has had. This Tennyson is pre-eminently an edition 
for study as well as enjoyment,—to be ‘‘ carried to the 
fire’’ or to the brookside ; and in its convenient study 
two impressions will be confirmed in the reader's mind : 
first, the large bulk of the work of the poet during the 
last thirty years of his life, or, say, after the appearance 
of Enoch Arden ; and, second, the increasing strength 
of his sense and utterance of the truths of philosophic 
theism. 

Recent historians, or collectors of historical mono- 
graphs, are showing a-sense of the value of illustration 
which did not use to appear in the imaginary pictures, 
or even in the portraits and views, which formerly 
‘‘adorned "’ literature of this class; In such works as 
the Memorial History of Boston (Boston : J. R. Osgood 
& Co.), the Narrative and Critical History of America 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), the new illustrated edition 
of Green's Short History of the English People (Harper 
Brothers), or—best of all—S. R. Gardiner's Students’ 
History of England (Longmans, Green, & Co.), one finds 
contemporary portraits and views, seals, autographs, 
costume, furniture, and many other things of imme- 
diate and significant help to the student of the manners, 
morals, society, kingcraft, wars, and nation-building, of 
bygone centuries. John Fiske’s history of The Ameri- 
can Revolution has now been reissued in two goodly 
volumes, enriched by pictures, large and small, of the 
sort just named,—every illustration being painstakingly 
authenticated or described in a prefixed table, so that 
the student knows just what is its value. The accompa- 
nying maps are brilliantly reproduced, and in every way 
a good book is made better. If one cannot call John 
Fiske a great historian, he surely may be termed a very 
useful one ; and of all his books the present, with his 
Critical Period of American History, may be called the 
most serviceable. ; 

Editorial discrimination is shown by Henry T. Coates 
—who here, as before, approves himself as editor not 
less than as publisher—in the choice of the tales com- 
posing the three handy and clearly printed volumes en- 
titled Fireside Stories, Old and New. In these attractive 
pages one may read new candidates for favor, or return 
to such old favorites as Bulwer's The Haunted and the 
Haunters, Willis’s The Lunatic’s Skate, Hood's The 
Defaulter, Poe’s The Purloined Letter, Leggett’s The 
Main Truck, O'Connor's The Ghost, O' Brien’s What 
Was It? and Charles F. Briggs’s The Elegant Tom 
Dillar,—which retains more vitality than any other pros 
duction of that versatile editor. 
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ED. to ee to By the og J. R. Miller, 


New York: 


Gent ig By the “a R Miller, D. D. 
‘ ve Heart . New oe Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Ce 35 cents.) e 
Busy Life: Recollections of Mrs. 
TM George & Paul. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, 
(16mo, pp. 275- New York : Thomas 
¥. Ccomell & - _$t ) 
The things for which Dr. Miller would 


have people live—those which in his 
view make life really worth living—are | 
such as build up strong, unselfish Chris- 
tian character. Dealing with. service, 
sacrifice, sorrow, burden-bearing, discour- 
agement, there are in the book many 
practical, helpful thoughts concerning this 
life and that which isto come. The quo- 
tations of poetry are exceptionally well 
selected. In A Gentle Heart the author 
uses gentleness as a synonym for love 
cherished in the heart and mranifested in 
the life. He pleads for its abiding influ- 
ence in one’s intercourse with others as 
making life more blessed to one’s self, 
and more fruitful of blessing to others. 
Dr. Miller regards it as something to be 
gained by patient effort, if not possessed 
by natural disposition. The Story of a 
Busy Life tells of a useful and beautiful, 
as well as a very active life, full of strong 
vitality, high purpose, and successful ac- 
complishment. Mrs. Paull wrote much, 
wrought nobly, and endured _ bravely. 
The story is told by an appreciative pen, 
large extracts are given from her writings, 
and the gifts with which she was endowed 
are exhibited in a way to make them not 
enly admirable, but helpful to other lives. 
Her experience as a mother is especially 
calculated to comfort mothers whose chil- 
dren have gone from them: 








The Wood beyond the Werld. By William 
Morris. (8vo, pp. vii, 273. Boston: Rob- 


erts Brothers. $3.) 

This was one of the last of the works 
of the late William Morris, whose many- 
sided career has been pressed on the pub- | 
lic attention by his death. It has the | 
character of what we may call his later | 
manner, blending medieval courtesies and 
splendors with a frank paganism older | 
than the middle ages, and dressing the | | 
tale in that strange, antique English which 
alternately delights by its display of the | 
language’s wealth, and offends by some | 
mannerist or affectation of the author. | 
The story is told with something of the 
felicity of Mr. Morris's first « narrative | 
poems, but not quite all. There is not | 
the freedom frem a secondary purpose 
which we see in The Earthly Paradise | 
(Roberts Brothers). 





is preaching covertly, if not openly, his | 


mew social message of a golden age to be | 
brought about by our refusing the age we | 
live in. 


a 


Captain Cook's Voyages round the World. 


With an Introductory Life by M. B. Synge. | 


(8vo, iliustrated, pp. xv, 512.° London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons.) 


British sovereignty in Australia, in| 
Rumerous islands in the Pacific Ocean, | 


and in British Columbia, rests on Captain 


James Cook’ s voyages of circumnavigation | 


and discovery. The last voyage was ter- 
minated by his death, in 1779, at the 
age of fifty-one, in a sudden outbreak of 
the natives of Owhykee (now Hawaii). 
The narrative of these voyages has become | 
a classic in the annals of the sea. The 


present neatly printed edition is taken | 


from the folio volumes of Cook's own | 
journals, with slight abridgment. The | 
introductory life by M. B. Synge occupies 


_ only nine pages, the index but two. 
| Thee! might wel fave been a compare 


| } Geo. F. Pentecost on Old Testa- 
| 


The poet in his prose | 


| tive list of the present names of places 


and those used by Cook. 
Yo 
Literary Notes and News 


A recently published 
statistical survey of the 
university libraries of 
Europe shows that Germany takes the 
lead in this respect. The twenty univer- 
sities of the Fatherland have a total of 
5,850,000 volumes in their libraries. This 
is three millions more than the libraries 
of Italy, which country is the second on the 
list. Great Britain, Austro-Hungary, and 
Russia, have each more than 1,800,000 
volumes in their university collections, 
while Sweden and Norway have 790,000 
each, and Spain 726,000. It is remark- 
vecnereanveae: on page 46) 


European University 
Libraries 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other oes rovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Aun advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

vance . 20 per cent in addition to the regular 

rate will be charged. AH advertisements are 

aibiay toa ——— as to character, wording, and 

dvertisers ave free to examine the 

ccription fist at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Are you ‘tall broken up?’’ Take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate, It steadies the nerves, 
clears the brain, and promotes digestion. 


Makes f pleasant and wholesome beverage. 


A cough should not be neglected. 
| Bronchial Troches ’’ 
| give immediate relief. 


** Brown’s 
are a simple remedy, and 
Avoid imitations. 








Reminder tf for 1897 


HELPS TO BE BE I INCLUDED By 
Lyman Abbot on the Acts, 


ment and Acts, - - - 


Dr. Houghton on The Christian 
Church in the Early Centuries, 2.50 
Dr. Condit’s History of the 


English Bible, - - - 2.00 
SINGING-BOOKS 

| For the Sunday-school Net 

Carmina for the Sunday-School, .35 


By Mudge and Turner. 


For the Lecture Room. 

Many Voices, - ~ - «5 

By Mudge and Talmage. 

| For the Church. 

| 3 Carmina Sanctorum, - - 1.60 
By Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge. 

Evangelical Hymnal, - - 1.75 
By C. C. Hall and S. Lasar. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth Ay., N.Y. 
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“A BOOK OF GEMS! | 


SACRED SONGS No. | 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


This new egfecton of Devotional Songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mr. SAnxeyv in the great meetings held in 
ew York in a ember and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


Contains the latest and best New Songs 
by the Authors. These can be obtained 
im no other book. Is pronounced b 
many of our leading evapennt 
Singers the best of the Se 

JUST THE BOOK you need this 

r. Do not a a book until 

you have tried Sacred Songs No.4 

$25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 

If your bookseller does ‘not sell it, 














“Sust Published! Elghtocs New Copyright Editions of the | 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles | 








With wow 
. ico Bootes 
YRIGHT To 
SDITIONS [A THE STupy oF pine & Bia" Com 
126 FULL |B) THE Bigie the most modern all 
—e p Bibles 
parry OXFORD the Student, Preac’ 





of 
recent discoveries in Bible 
Lands. rs 
mecmanee “yt ) 
all Booksellers. Send for 


Catalogue. 
| Ompat, Patera, Pree donee Rear 








send to the publishers, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
|: Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. oth St, 


‘Livinc HyMNSs 


John Wanamaker and 


NY. 


| Compiled by Hon. 


| John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 

| school. Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 

mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; for cornet, $1. 
| Pmaa., Pa., CuIcaco, 


1024 Arch St. 


J. J. HOOD ono W. Madison St. 
NEW EDITION NOW REaby. 


Love, name changed to 

| Boundless Leve in Song 

Finest Sunday-school somg-book on the market. 

| sale by lers. Send for specimen Hall- 
Philadcipt 





| Mack ¢ Ce., publishers, 426 Arch Street, hia. 


UPLIFTING SONGS 3 } The ‘latest ‘aad best. book 


aise mosd@ey re- 


! d Sabbath- 
| akan ae THe JOuN aunts Sip ANY, 
| Cinclanasi— New ¥ York—( hicag 





"Thomas Nelson & “Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 1 17th Street, New York 
Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 


for Primary er on tf lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 








| 
BoundJess 


| taining testimonials, 
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Forty years ago the advertising 
of the American Waltham 
-Watch Co. made the fame of 
Waltham watches world-wide. 
A generation has passed— Forty 
years of progress and improve- 
ment—Seven million Waltham 
watches made and sold. 
the company propose to adver- 
tise Waltham watches to the peo- 
ple of to-day. Watches more 
perfect than ever and far cheaper. 
These trade-marks specially 
recommended—the “Riverside” 
and the “ Roya/’’—will last a life- 
time and are within the means of 
All retail jewelers 
have or can get these movements 
together with any priced case 
in sizes for both ladies and 


Now 


For sale by all retail jewelers 





Educational 
Grand Winter Cruise 
te 
Bermuda 
West Indies 
By... 
Venezuela 
Steamship 
Ohio and Mexico 


At the earnest solicitation of a large number of our 
patrons, who participated in the delightful cruise to the 
Tropical seas by steamship Ohio in February last, we 
have decided to organize a second tour to leave New 
York Saturday, February 6, for a forty-five days’ cruise, 
visiting Bermuda and all of the principal islands in the 
Carribean Sea, with a stop of four and a half days at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, enabling passengers to visit Mexico 
City. Rates, $6.00 per day and upwards, according to 
location of staterooms. For full information and illus- 


trated booklet apply to 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO. <Ltd.) 
1113 Chestaut Street, Patateen. Pa. 


= Do not Stammer 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
cessful operation for twelve years, and in that 
time hundreds of the most severe cases have 
been permanently cured, 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss M. E. 
delphia, Pa., writes : 
wit pleasure. vd 

Can refer to John D. Wattles . & Co., publish- 
ers ty ~ amy — Tim The 

Send for pa, to t “. , Phitede ia 

ite, 1033 ori ng Garde visdetgnt 


Edwin S. Johnsten, ern Sot Founder. 
Estab, 1884. Rev. Casper C. Garrigues, Assoc. 
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Church, Phila- 
“} endorse the system 
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APPLICANTS FOR Gov ERNMENT POSTTIONS 
should y at once, if they wish to prepare for the 
Spring ouninination. illustrated ) oom 
and names 





sent free, con- 
who have 


hington, Deco 


been successful. 
NATIONAL Civ 
(Enserperated) Washi 


Es “scx SLAMMELETO 





UTE and Train 
mont St., Bos _ 
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GOODENOUGH & WOGEOM CO., New York. 


.* 
—— Ohe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the showing rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year $ 
One er. ive bad full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dente. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


ip advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates : 

, ad any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
uv chage to one address, 


dual addresses, $1.00 each. 
or five or more co ma 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
yson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate papers. 
¢ papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
vidual esses, at $1.00 each, and partly in oe 
to one » at fifty cents each, w so desired. 
‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac 
Giles at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies cach, if desired. 
ree . ne free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be.inclu in t 














pack- 


eT iditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 


club as originally ordered, and the rate to bx the pro- | 


portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
zoe, ay beseciine at club rates for such a length of 
me as t 


pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can haye the address changed at any time with- 
ort ¢ . Mem of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
Sesired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
hanged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
am Venn the oue syee pe the : vious subseripe nm, 
Buc will oblige the publishers Stating thatt 

» he on for takes the place of the one formed 
ear by —— 
; paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
time 
be club will invariably be 
tion of the subscription. 


early. 
Seaat poeple of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


scontinued at the expira- 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday Beheol Times will be sent to any of the 
fountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘wo or more comes, one year, 6 shillings each 
o mini san i ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Eotege to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
su s. 
g Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stough?on, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box: 1550. 








a Bin 


der 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday | 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and | 
The | 
papérs can be placed in the Binder‘week by week. | 


have them in convenient form for reference. 


The volume is not cramped at the back as when 


the old style of binder is used, but opens wide | 


and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume | 


for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, Bg a! that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Don’t bear 


the burden of the wash-board any 
longer. Hasn'tit caused enough dam- 
age and trouble and weariness? Do 
you realize the amount of wear and 
tear thatit brings to your clothes in 


a single year? 


Get Pearline—get 


id of the wash-board and that eternal 


rubbing. Be a free woman. 
ought to see for yourself that Pearl- 
ine’s easy way of washing—soak- 
ing, boiling, rinsing—is better for 
the clothes and better for you. ss 


4 


S 


You 


A \3 
LMU? Pearline 














d for, unless by a request. The papers | 
Renewals should therefore be | 
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We know that Cod-liver 
Oil is a fat-forming food 
because takers of it gain rap- 
idly in weight under its use 


and the whole body receives - 


vital force. When prepared 
as in Scott’s Emulsion, it is 
quickly and easily changed 
into the tissues of the body. 
As your doctor would say, 
“it is easily assimilated.” 
Perhaps you are suffering 
from fat starvation. You 
take fat enough with your 
food, but it either isn’t the 
right kind, or it isn’t digested. 
You need fat prepared for 


you, as in Scott's Emutsion. | 





No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual- 
ity the best. Put a 
in pound end half- 
i pound tins. 


9 
* 


- 
* 
*s'a's's 8.8 8, 
a lalales .*. 
‘a's ale ale le, 
sla e ele a ele, 


alalala ale lela eee 
nonin ata? 
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‘The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02.,%, % and 1 ib. tins. 
Also the combina‘ Soma tose- Soma. 
following tious, Biscuit, 


Sa —each containing 10 


Very convenient and palatable preparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schicffelin & Co., New York, agent. 
for Farvenfabriken vorm, r. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


You Can't Digest 


woody fibre (cellulose). Any food containing it is 
urious. 





is made of the entire wheaf berry—nature’s best food 
for man — denuded of the woody outer covering or 
husk, It is a food for digestion, nourishment and 
strength, Putit on your grocery list. 


If your grocer does not 
keep it,send us his name 
and your order—we will sce 
that you are supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 


DEAF? 





We'll send list of aids for hearing. 
Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D. C. 
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From The Congregationalist. 

No other method counts so much toward 
the unity of teaching and purpose of the 
schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 

When such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr, Trumbull pronounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings: Their Necessity and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants 
to hear what he has to say... . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 
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Teachers’-Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 


Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 
tive of this essential exercise. 
in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 


Bound in fine cloth. 


Price, 30 cents 
(This price includes the postage.) 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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He not only 


Every superintendent who is 


From The Independent. 


The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author of this manual as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to its 
further development by this manual is not the 
least in the long series. 


From The Evangelist. 


In Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be dry or un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’ -meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
simply and graphically methods of conducting 
them. 


I2mo, 60 pages. 
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' (Continued from page 45) 

able that, of the eight European countries 
included in this list, France, while having 
a larger number of university libraries 
than the other countries except Germany 
and Italy,—namely, sixteen,—has the 
smallest total of volumes, —namely, 692,- 
200 ; and that Great Britain, which has 
only nine university libraries, with a total 
of 1,849,600 volumes, has of these, in the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
alone, more than one million volumes. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the great public collections of 
books, such as the British Museum in 
London and ‘the 2ibliothigue Nationale 
in Paris, the largest libraries in the world, 
more than make up for the minus of the 
university libraries. The four largest 
university libraries in the world are Strass- 
burg, with 704,076 volumes ; Leipsic, 
with 504,683 ; Oxford, with 530,000; and 
Cambridge, with 506,500. The libraries 
at Gottingen, Heidelberg, Munich, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, have each more than 
400,000 volumes. 


23. 


In the land of Luther, 
the Christians. have 
tried to solve the Sun- 
day-paper problem in their own way by 
offering people wholesome reading for that 
day. They issue: semi-religious literary 
papers, which reach the subscribers by 
Saturday evening, and are intended to 
furnish Sunday reading for the family. 
They do not propose to supplant the 
regular church papers, but to bring fiction, 
poetry,’ sermons, studies on the gospel 
and epistolary lessons, and the like,—all 
written from the standpoint of positive 
Christianity. These Christian Sunday 
papers have immense circulations; The 
oldest is the Sonntagsbote, of Stuttgart, 
begun as early as 1848, and skilfully 
edited by Pastor Ninck, has a subscription 
list of 110,000 ; and the Sountagsdblatt, of 
the same city, has about the same num- 
ber. Under the same name, a similar 
journal is published in Berlin, by Pastor 
Held, which issues 130,000 copies, while 
the Arbciterfreund, also published in the 


Sunday Papers in 
Germany 
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| German capital, prints 135,000; and the 
| Sonntagsfreund, from the same city, edited 
by Pastor Evers, circulates 60,000. Quite 
la number of these papers are more pro- 
| vincial in their scope ; but even these are 
| widely read, that for Hanover reporting 
36, 500 subscribers, and that for Bavaria, 
published in Munich, 16,000. The total 
circulation of Germany's Sunday papers 
of this type goes far beyond the million 
| mark. Asa rule, their contents are ex- 
| cellent, the leading Christian scholars of 
Germany contributing to their pages. 
This unique class of journalistic literature 
has been a tower of strength to healthy 
Christian thought in the Fatherland. 





5. |Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
$15 press wre a 
news| . 
42 settling saay, printed 
oO “ . Send stamp 
for _ cata) presses 
2 Cards, cire-|and supplies, to the 
niars, with factory. 


$5 Press and KELSBY & CO. 
save money.'Meridenj - Conn. 








” are the b st and most 
worn ; they are made of fine 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Street, Boston, 
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Convention Calendar for 
1897 


International Field Workers’ As- 

sociation, at Louisville. . . Jamuary 19-21 
Kansas, at Newton. .... . « May 11-13 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City . . May 11-13 
Texas, at Weatherford . . May—— 
Montana, at Butte. ........ June— 
lowa, at Storm Lake. ..... ... .Jume 15-17 
Summer School of Primary Méthods, : 

at Asbury Park, N. J. . July 5-10 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 12-14 

° ‘British North America 
Quebec, at Granby,...... 
Ontario, at Hamilton 
Mexico 


National, at the city of Mexico . January 27-31 


C73 
The Ragged School Union 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


February 9-11 


HEN the London city missionaries 


1S THE IDEAL DENTIFRICE.. . — — 
A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
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weekly 198 other religious services, with 
an average attendance of 15,567, and 
| also Bible classes, bands of hope, moth- 
| ers’-meetings, prayer-meetings, clothing 
clubs, penny banks, recreation classes, 
etc. 4 
For some years there has been a special 
interest manifested in crippled children, 
of whom there are now about six thousand 
under visitation at their own homes, where 
| not only religious and secular instruction 
| is given them, but toys and other matters 





began: their work, about sixty years | of interest are furnished them, medical 


ago, they found a large number of children | 
who could not be induced to attend Sun- | 
day-schools, their plea being that they had 
no decent clothes in which to attend. And 
the plea was a valid one, for a great many | 
of them were in such a condition that it | 
would have been inexpedient to place | 
them in contact with decent children. | 
Hence some of these missionaries con- | 
ceived the idea of establishing special | 
Sunday-schools for this class of chil- | 
dren, amd these schools came to be 
popularly ‘known as ‘ragged schools."’ | 
The name has been objected to, but it | 
was’ an apt one, and was adopted and | 
applied by the, children themselves. The 
writer had the privilege of being connected | 
with the movement in its early days, and | 
therefore knows whereof he affirms. 

Like many another good thifif the 
missionaries who commenced this move- | 
ment had no idea of whereunto it would | 
grow, but it supplied a real want ; it was 
popular among those for whose benefit it 
was started, and many earnest Christians | 

_ Saw in it an opportunity for them to engage | 
as leaders in Christian mission work, and 
they established similar schools in various 
parts of London. In 1844 the Ragged 
School Union was established, and the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury was its first | 
president, and he held that position until 
his death, forty years afterwards. The 
object of this organization is aptly de- 
scribed in the report for 1896, which 
states, ‘‘The Ragged School Union is a 
Christian, non-sectarian organization, de- 
signed to bring brotherly sympathy and 
uplifting ministries to the street child 
primarily, and in a less degree to its par- 
ents, or other denizens of slumdom.”’ 

Commenced as Sunday-schools, week- 
night schools and then day-schools were 
soon added, and then followed numerous 
other things for the spiritual, moral, and 
physical benefit of these children and their 
parents, so that now a ‘Ragged School is 
understood to be the name of a center 
of religious and benevolent effort for the 
general advantage of those around it. | 
‘There are now connected with the Union 
192 separate buildings, in which are car- 
ried on 254 Sunday afternoon and evening 

. schools, with 4,887 voluntary teachers, 

amd an average attendance of 50, 105 


Os. scholars, and during the last reported year | 


278 of these scholars gave evidence | 
_ €omversion, and became members 1 
__ Christian churches. There were also held | 


ber of years at Windsor, 


advice and surgical aid is provided for 
them, and holidays in the neighborhood 
and at the seaside are given to those 
who are able to participate in them ; and 
several homes have been established, 
where such children are sent and pro- 
vided for, and taken care of for two weeks 
at a time. 

And not only crippled children are thus 
cared for, but the Union has now a num- 
ber of country homes, where according 
to the last report 5,709 other children and 
youth were sent for two weeks’ recreation 
each ; 94,000 other slum children had a 
single day's holiday in the country, anda 
few years ago Alderman Treloar arranged 
an anual children’s banquet at the Guild- 
hall, London, and the last one was held 
January 11, 1896, when twelve hundred 
poor children were treated, and the Lord 
Mayer and sheriffs honored the occasion 
by attending in their state robes and in- 
signia. 

One interesting fact in connection with 
this Ragged School Union is the interest 
taken in it by members of the royal family. 
Queen Victoria has authorized the use of 
her name as its patron, and she has sub- 
scribed liberally to its funds. Her cousin, 
the Duchess of Teck, is vice-patron of the 
institution, and is an active worker in con- 
nection with it; and the dauyhter of the 
duchess, now the wife of the queen's 
grandson, the Duke of York, has been 
actively connected with the institution for 
a number of years. The Queen's daugh- 
ter, Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, is leading in the erection of a 
home for cripples at Southend-on-Sea ; 
and another daughter, Princess Christian, 


has, with the aid of her husband, her 


| mother, and other friends, maintained a 


holiday home for street boys for a num- 
and in 1895 
she started and Jed in a movement for 


| the erection of a better and more con- 


venient building, which was opened on 
the 4th of last July. The home is under 


| the charge of a Christian man and woman, 


and provision is made for twelve boys at 


a time, for a fortnight each, all the year | 


round. The princess and her friends will 
maintain the home, the Ragged School 


| Union will select the inmates, and will 


pay a small sum in aid of the maintenance 
of each one they send. 

These Ragged Schools have done, and 
are doing, an incalculable amount of good, 
and it is to be understood that all their 





work is Christian work ; and, whether it 
is a Sunday-school, a recreation class, a 
free breakfast, an outing in the country, 
or whatever else they engage in, it is not 
only carried out in a Christian spirit, but 


religious services are connected with it, | 


designed to give religious instruction and 
stimulus ‘‘in season,”’ 
may think, ‘‘out of season,’’ if thereby 
they may be the means of saving souls, 
by leading them to Jesus Christ. 

Antrim, N. H. 


C73, 
The Chinese Guild 
By Margaret Holmes Bates 


HERE are several missions and schools 
in New York City that have for their 
object the conversion of Joss-worshiping 


Chinamen into good Christians ; and there | 


are many kindly men and women who 


devote their time to teaching all who are | 


willing to learn. 

Probably one of 
schools is the one started in 1888 by St. 
Bartholomew's Church. This is the 
Chinese Guild at. 23 St Mark's Place. 
The guild occupies one entire floor of the 
building, and it has a reading-room, 
dining-room, music-room, and. kitchen, 
Everything is arranged for the comfort 
and help of the members of the guild. 

In the reading-room the best American 
periodicals and newspapers are kept, as 
well as several Chinese papers “The men 
may become well acquainted with Ameri- 
can literature, and also know what is hap- 
pening in their own country. In 
music-room there is a piano and several 
Chinese musical instruments. In this 
room the Sunday-school meets. There 
are enrolled the names of nearly three 
hundred Chinamen, and there is an 
average attendance of sixty or seventy 
every Sunday. 

After the session of the Sunday-school, 


a light supper is prepared for the pupils, 


so that those who wish to may remain for 
the meeting of the Chinese Young Men's 
Christian Association. 
thirty-five members. 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. These officers are elected 
every three months by the members of 
the Association. The meetings are held 
in the Sunday-school room. For admis- 
sion as a member, a Chinaman must be 


of good character according to the teach- | 


ings of Christianity. He must: pay an 
initiation fee of two dollars, and every 
three months twenty-five. cents. This 
helps to pay the expenses of rent, heat, 
and light. 

- There is now connected with the guild 
a day and an evening school, which has 
been in operation since last October. 
The school was started with only three 
pupils, but now there are twenty or more. 

The evening school opens at seven 
o'clock, with a hymn and the Lord's 
Prayer. The usual program for the week 


~~ an tn) 


| 
and also, as some | 


the best of | these | 


| 
the 


In this there are | 
There is a presi« 


(ts) 47 
is as follows : Arithmetic is studied and 
recited from seven o'clock until half-past 
eight. A spelling-lesson occupies the next 
half-hour every night. The last half- 
hour ‘of Tuesday and Friday nights is 
devoted to writing, and Monday, Wednts- 
day, and Thursday nights to reading. 
This fills a session of two and one-half 
hours. 





There is a class of beginners in reading 
| and arithmetic which is taught on Mon- 
| day afternoons. The rooms of St. Bar- 
| tholomew’ s Guild are open daily from eight 
| o' clock in the morning to nine in the 
evening. All members are at liberty to 
go there within. these hours for. reading, 
study, or to meet and talk with each other, 
| The superintendent, Dr. Jin Fuey Moy, 
is in attendance to give legal aid and 
| advice to members when they need it. 
He also teaches them what it is necessary 
| for them to know about the state and city 
laws. This is a great help for these 
strangers, the most of whom are anxious 
to do what is right ; but usually they come 
to America knowing very little of the 
language, laws, and customs of the 
country. 

The Oriental Club which has grown out 
of the Sunday-school also uses these 
rooms. There are about fifty members. — 
| The initation fee is five dollars, and the 

yearly dues two dollars. On Thanks- 
| giving Day a dinner is given; and at 
| Christmas they have a festival. In the 
sutmmer they have excursions up the 
| Hudson River, or along Long Island 
Sound, to some of the beautiful historic 
spots, where they picnic. 

There is a great deal of missionary work 
done by the Sunday-school and the 
Young Men's Christian Association.” 
| They are helping to build a chapel at 
Sing Ning, Kwang Tung, China, and also 
a church of no special name in Canton 
| City, Kwang Tung province, China. 
| These Chinese pupils are, almost with- 
|out exception, gentle, obedient, bright, 

and most anxious to learn. They will © 
be useful citizens if they remain in 
America, and, if they return to ‘their 
homes in China, many will go as teachers 
of all the good they have learned here. 

New Vork City. 





Church Fa nishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & O00., 
90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. 


SUR TEPLOPT 
avo GIL LANTERNS 


HAVE No EQUAL VIEWS OF A 

SUBJECTS. LOWEST. PRICES 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
L.MANASSE 


@8. MADISON CHICA 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP Send for catalog. 


candice * 35 Cherry t, New York. 


YS PET 


‘Buck e Bell Foun 
Cr ened ee 








ARID 


wily 








CHURCH ORGANS — 


tiook & Hastings Co. 
Lee Boston, Mass. 


peeenal mee 1 IGaee 
estate tree. 1, B.-Prink, 55: Pearl St, New York. 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concer 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Timem 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES) 


Do you not often find it 
very difficult to plan a reall 
first rate breakfast? A 
really good breakfast 
demands most ‘intelligens 
consideration. ' It is quite 
as important a mea 
as dinner, perhaps, 
more so, for 
the majority of 
people partake 
of a light, ; 
often ill-chosen,* 
luncheon at noon and 
are therefore almos 
entirely dependent 
upon their breakfasts 
during the whole of, 
the day’s activity. 

It thus_ becomes 
very important that 
breakfast consist of, or 4 
least include, plenty of 
wholesome, appetizing food, 
and that it be of such a 
nature as to permit of easy 
digestion and assimila- 
tion, for when the brain or 
muscles are actively em- 





Coryvrionr. 


“<'T1IS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
D 


WwoORL 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives ¢ 
Fort her household and works herself to death in the 
If Wied pense does not look as bright as a pin, she 

9 ge while house-clcanin goes 

: ables ain. One remedy is within her 

fers ire uses Sapalio everythin will’ look clean, and 


house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 


You, Madam! 


ployed there is lack of blood 
for the proper performance 
of these functions. 


includes: Quaker 
Oats which con- 


appetizing 

n its fra- 
grant deli- 
cacy, whole- 
ome in the 
me, and so 
digested that 
with every 
hen, too, it is 


and _ besides 
is economical. 
plenty of reasons 
why you should have Quaker 
Oats every morning, but not 
one why you should not. 


Quaker Oats 


So.ip Onty In 2 Le. PACKAGES 





: hae Plants Add 
Plant at 
dowere’ in 
atenis 7 a plan 
heme where they 
all Ronnie y J a A They bloom both summer 


and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors — white, pink, crimson, etc.— no two 
Se, ond mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
novelty t rome Fresh Seed c. per 
pkt.— or for we will send 
i Px and —— Roses. All colors. 
erbena. Exx auisite no wey. 
Chry santh emum. All colors. 
tots Highly ornamental. 
ew Bearlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
mestemanth ve Plant. A great curiosity. 
balb S alia. Exceedingly lovely. 
. = Intensely brillfant. 
o 
‘ 


1 ly,1 Variegated Tuberose. 
Gladiolus. All different colors. 
ixed colors. Also, 
ti Catal and the 
LOWER onthly agazine for a year 
and colored plate each month, devoted to 
wers and Nae ee | Wy $1.50, but for trial 
Au - per 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or send us yy a and the names of § or 10 peopie who 
ve ower: and BS pazehase seeds or plants and w> 


prose Beod and Catalogue, 
T LOGUE ef Flower eud V ble 
E 3.5 Bulbs, Pla and 
Mlnstratod. —* is the finest ever issued: pro Hoe 


colored plates, 144 
Py order or who expect 


to. Inter. 
JOHN foi LEWik CHILDS, Floral Park, LT. 


ge aw 


ay 








Housc-cleaning Time 


Is a source of discomfort to everyone about the house, when old methods 
are used, but when the progressive housekeeper uses 


OLD 


Lor 


Waste PowDER 


or All dirt disappears as if by magic, with the least 
- NN Waesnlllg P labor and smallest cost. 
Buy 4lb. package and save money. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
_ New bat 


Philadel eel 





FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


fall of jnf tion for gard 
ox Firere will never bes better time 


now to send for the 1897 edition. Frees and honest pleasure. 
Ferry & Co., Detro/ 


seeds that grow. 
tells all about them. 








7400 y years ago Socrates said 


‘* GARDENING is the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, 
For a successful garden you want the best 
Our GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL 


It is free to seed-buyers. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 


Write now. 


217 and 219 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











complete “catalog of of 


SEEDS 2225222 gg vew Mammotn pouitay 


FREE to any address. VIDE! 897. od 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. | cue ts aie anes thogre oh pated 
—- a Eee ap aaa fe rofit or plessure. Price 16 cents, 


IN oRs; —— waar hremere ainda 
to construct SSMRAT oO | sn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 

—— | concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
| you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| “isement in The Sunday School Times. 








on & 
*Retiable Inc. & Brooder Co., Quincy, His. 


—— 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ad-ertisements that are trustworthy. 








‘BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN COLORS _ 


MILLET’S ANGELUS 


Size, 16X23 inches. Sent, postpaid, for $4.00. 


The_ original was bought by the French people for 
their National Gallery, and is the most famous and 
highest priced picture ever sold. The religious senti- 
ment is beautifully brought out in these prints. 


Sent, postpaid, carefully packed, $4.00. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1200 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


January 16, 1897 


Be sure you get Pears. 


THE LEADER 


fi fte: bea 
yh — ~ Pierlear eed tre econ hn 
here is nothing eq 


years. 20 International hase oS t Stones 


Th offered 
aanere are soaps offered es substitutes Which are 


Pears’ Soap. 
AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 








308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other claims.,...................00sseesee 1,600,466.64 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... . 309,117.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. | 1, , 1896. 
$2,409,584.53. 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vict-President, 
RICHARD MARI S; See. and Treat 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Assz. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agi, 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israei Morris, es. E. “a plate 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ~harles S. W 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. 

John S. Gerhard. 


GOLD MORTGAGES 


Charles P. Pero 








‘$s % “CHICA ON 60. 
9 ent HICAG' 


fa a AT PAR ANO nBeauen INTEREST 





| Good soil, health 


‘The ‘Standard American Brand : : : 





| Paper 


6% 
ESTEAD 


HO cH fiCAS COMPANY 


CAGO 
OmECTOR 


Owen F. Pra Henry W. Bishop 
ugustus Jacobson 

Jobn M. “Care Walter F. Cobb 
Norman Williams 

Henr he m= C. W. Fullerton 
Emerson B, Tuttle 


WESTERN _ 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 


| CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
‘Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre wu 
, mild climate, and Northern ne 
bors. Write for free catalog. 


R. B. _B. Cuarrix & Co., Incorporated, Righmond, Va. 


QEFICER ne 
EMERSON B. TUTTLE 
President 


THOMAS HUDSON 
Secretary 








, Established 1860 


SPENCERIAD 


DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
45° Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


Writing 











Saas Ae 
st Ges custo 

Samus. Warp Company, 
49 Franklin Street, Boston. 





the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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